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The March of the News |= 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


FTER occupying a place of outstanding im- 
portance in national affairs for more than 
three months the President’s proposal to “pack” 
the Supreme Court was relegated to a lesser 
position last week by Justice Van Devanter’s en- 
nounced retirement from active service. 
Recent decisions of the court upholding laws 
fostered by the Roosevelt Administration had 
been interpreted at the Capitol as weakening 
one of the strongest arguments of supporters 
of the court plan—that reactionary members of 
the court were blocking much needed social leg- 
islation. The retirement of one of these so- 
called “reactionaries”, making it possible for the 
President to replace him with a “liberal,” was 
regarded as an even more vital blow to the argu- 
ment. 


ANTI-CLIMAX IN COURT FIGHT 

With this development the unfavorable re- 
port on the President's plan voted by the Sen- 
ate Judiciary committee later came as some- 
thing of an anti-climax. 

‘The Supreme Court itself kept the Adminis- 
tration on the anxious bench when it failed to 
hand down last Monday, on the first of the last 
three opinion days of this term, a decision on the 
Social Security Act. 

One good turn was done the Government by 
the Court when it handed down a decision which 
saved the Treasury from having to refund the 
full 960 million dollars of processing taxes col- 
lected under the invalidated Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act. 


In another decision affecting nearly all the 
population the Supreme Court held that there is 
nothing in the Constitution to prevent a State 
from discriminating against a chain store be- 
cause of its larger buying power. 


TWO NEW CONTROL PROGRAMS 

New confidence in the Court's liberality to- 
ward Federal legislation was read into the 
White House announcement that a message 
would be sent to Congress this week setting 
minimum wages and maximum hours for per- 
sons employed in industries engaged in inter- 
state commerce. 

Even more sweeping is a new program for 
_ agricultural production in the interests of an 
“ever normal” granary. A bill embodying these 
features was introduced in the Senate last week 
with the backing of farm leaders and the ap- 
proval of the Department of Agriculture. Un- 
der the new plan there would be no processing 
taxes, but large payments would be made to co- 
operating farmers, sufficient to bring the money 
they receive on produce to the average unit 
prices of 1909-1914. 


ECONOMY: WORDS VS. DEEDS 

Congress again talked a lot about economy 
last week but did very little about it. Adminis- 
tration forces in the House succeeded in fight- 
ing off an effort to double the relief appropria- 
tion for the next fiscal year and when adjourn- 
ment was taken over the week-end the bill was 
at the point of passage at the figure recom- 
mended by the President—$1,500,000,000. To 
make sure that the Relief Administration would 
not come back next winter asking for a defic- 
lency appropriation, the House adopted an 
amendment expressing its palicy that the 
amount should suffice for the entire fiscal year 
of 1938. The Senate has not acted on the 
measure. 


A PERMANENT CCC 

Meanwhile the Senate passed almost unani- 
mously a bill to make the Civilian Conservation 
Corps permanent with authorized strength at 
300,000. Like the House, it modified the expir- 
ing law to enlarge the educational features of 
the training given to the young men enrolled. 
But the Senate did not approve of the House’s 
amendment limiting the CCC to two additional 
years. Senate conferees were instructed to in- 
sist that the agency be made permanent, as the 
President had requested. 

The National Labor Relations Board rung up 
a new mark last week in conducting the largest 
employe election since it began to function. An 
additional feature of this election, held in the 
plants of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, 
was its pivotal importance for labor peace in the 
steel industry. United States Steel Corporation 
already bargains with “outside” steel unions, 
The largest independents had refused, but after 
a brief strike the Jones & Laughlin Company 
agreed to bargain with the union if most of the 
employes chose it as their agency, which they 
did by a vote of 17,000 to 7,000. 

Little actual news came out of the White 
House last week but there were many outward 
indications that much was going on behind the 
scenes, portending important decisions and mo- 
mentous developments in the weeks just ahead. 
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Gearing Americas Economy to the World: 
28 Trade Pacts Concluded or in Prospect 


HE UNITED STATES is encircling the 
world with reciprocal trade agreements. 
In the three years, ending June 12, since Con- 
gress authorized the making of such pacts, 16 
have been concluded, as the pictogram shows. 
These are with countries whose trade with the 
United States accounts for more than one- 
third of its total exports and imports. 


In addition, negotiations have been begun, 
or the way is being prepared that they may be 
begun, with at least 12 other countries. 

In the three years ahead—the extension of 
the authority to make these agreements ends 
on June 12, 1940—the “Yankee traders” hope 
to sign a reciprocal pact with nearly every na- 
tion with which the country has commercial 
relations. 


PROVEN GOOD BUSINESS 


Fourteen of the sixteen agreements already 
concluded were in operation during part or all 
of 1936. Those with Costa Rica and El Sal- 
vador were signed in 1937. 

Department of Commerce figures show that 
American trade with agreement countries in 
1936 increased to a greater extent than that 
with non-agreement nations. 

Sale of American goods to nations that are 
parties to reciprocal pacts expanded 14 per cent 
during 1936 over 1935, while exports to the 
other foreign markets showed only a 4 per cent 
gain. 

At the same time, the value of the goods im- 
ported from trade agreement countries mounted 
22 per cent in 1936 over 1935 figures. A 16 per 
cent increase was noted in the imports from 
elsewhere, 


IN INTEREST OF ECONOMIC PEACE 


The reciprocal trade agreement program has 
two main purposes. First, to expend trade in 
the interest of a more abundant economic life 
for as many people as possible. Second, a pur- 
pose that results from the first, to strengthen 
the foundations of peace by lessening the eco- 
nomic tensions and pressures that create war. 

When the program was undertaken by Sec- 
retary of State Hull, in 1934, America’s foreign 
trade had shrunk to one-third its 1929 level. 


| 


Hard times, resulting in part from barriers to 
the flow of trade, and, at the same time, causing 
such barriers to be erected, were responsible. 

American ¢conomy is geared to supply ex- 
port markets. For example, according to the 
Department of Commerce figures, in 1936, 56 
per cent of all cotton produced in the United 
States was exported, 11 per cent of all the in- 
dustrial machinery, 55 per cent of the gum 
rosin, 7 per cent of the lumber and timber, 12 
per cent of the radio apparatus, 8 per cent of 
the automobiles, 23 per cent of the office ap- 
pliances, 48 per cent of the prunes and 29 per 
cent of the aircraft. 

The full-time services of some two million 
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American workers are needed to produce goods 
for export. 

Reciprocal trade agreements are used to open 
markets abroad for American goods. This is 
done through gaining tariff concessions from 
the countries with which such pacts are made. 


CONCESSIONS GRANTED 

At the same time, however, this country 
must give something in exchange . This is in 
the nature of tariff concessions on imports from 
those same countries. Another reason why the 
United States has to increase imports is to 
give foreign debtors the opportunity to meet 
some of their obligations to this country in the 
form of merchandise sales here. 

The trade agreements program is carried out 
in such a way as to open trade channels not 
only between the United States and the country 
with which it makes an agreement, but others 
as well. Each pact (except that with Cuba) 
contains a most-favored-nation clause, gen- 
eralizing to third nations the trade concessions 
that are effectuated. 

Only two nations are denied these benefits— 
Australia and Germany. They discriminate 
against American trade. 


So important have these trade agreements 


become as instruments for fostering peace that 
Cordell Hull, their originator and chief sponsor, 
has been prominently mentioned for the Nobel 
prize. But the Secretary of State has asked 
that his name be withdrawn from considera- 
tion. The President is being mentioned for the 
same honor. 


THE BRITISH PROBLEM 

Of the reciprocal trade agreements yet to 
be made, that with the United Kingdom, Amer- 
ica’s best customer, looms as the most im- 
portant. 

Washington, therefore, is watching the 
present Imperial Conference in London for two 
main reasons. First, to see whether traditional 
Empire preference is modified so that a satis- 
factory agreement might be reached with 
Great Britain. Second, to see whether the way 
may be cleared for agreements with other mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
except Canada, with which such a pact has been 
in operation for more than a year. 
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A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


[OG JAM in Congress is definitely on the way 
to being broken with prospect of important 


legislation before edjournment now likely for 
early August. 


The whole nature of President’s problem is 
changed by resignation of Justice Van Devan- 
ter which insures shift of controlling viewpoint 
on the Supreme Court. 


Worries in White House over fate of Social 
Security, utility holding company law and pub- 
lic loan and grant power are giving way to as- 
surance. Even if the Court before its recess on 
June 1 should upset the existing Social Security 
law, Administration is confident Congress 
could set to work immediately to enact a meas- 
ure, perhaps with slight changes, that would be 
upheld by the Court at its next term. 


THE LEGISLATIVE 

Way is opened now t»: “deals” to ease the 
Strain between White llfouse and legislative 
leaders. Threat of open break within the Presi- 
dent’s party is greatly diminished. 

As the outcome of quick shifts, the line-up 
now appears to be as follows: 


Government reorganization plan takes status 
of No. 1 bill on Mr. Roosevelt’s “highly desir« 
able” list of proposals, displacing court pro- 


posal, with prospect of approval after amend. 
ment, 


Plan to add five or six justices is dead, as is 
idea of basing court increase on age of justices. 

Not more than 50-50 chance Congress will ac- 
cept plan to make a court of eleven. 


At least 50-50 chance President would with- 
draw his whole court plan, as it affects Supreme 
Court membership, if Court at this term up- 
holds Social Security. 


Wage and hour legislation, due for intro- 
duction this week, is to become No. 2 bill, with 
strong likelihood of approval at this session. 


“National planning’—involving government 
power policy and set-up of regional TVAs— 


likely to become No. 3 with better than 50-50 


prospect of approval. 


Nuisance tax extension for another year ig 


(Continued on Page 3.] 
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mum wages and maximum hours. 


on 
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—Wide World 


ABLE 


READY, WILLING AND 
Mayor Frederick W. Mansfield (seated), of Boston, 
and Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia, of New York City, 
as they presided at a conference of 65 mayors, most 
of them from Western States, in the Los Angeles 
city hall, where they maintained Congress would 
have to appropriate $1,500,000,000 at this session, if 
men and women, able and willing to work, are to be 

kept on the works projects relief rolls. 


* 


A Floor Under Wages: 
A Ceiling on Hours 


Goal of the NRA is set anew. Two 
plans before Administration. New 
attitude of courts. 


HE NRA sought to accomplish’ two chief pur- 
pee support wage and hour standards and 
to give substance to collective bargaining rights. 
After the NRA was struck down by a unanimous 
Supreme Court, the second of these purposes was 
embodied in the National Labor Relations Act and 
became a valid law of the land. 

Now the President has served notice that the 
other purpose is to-be taken up. Congress is to be 
asked to establish statutory standards for mini- 
The notice came 
in a statement to the press last week that he will 
shortly send to Congress a message recommending 
such legislation. 

The new plan is understood to call for-a basic 
40 hour week and a basic minimum wage of 40 
cents an hour with variations to be determined 
by a commission operating through the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Nearly two years have elapsed since the high tri- 
bunal declared in emphatic terms that legislation 
of such scope lay beyond the province of Congress. 
Manufacturing industry was ruled to be a local 
matter having 10 direct effect on interstate com- 
merce. 

This decision, appearing at the time an insur-., 


able to the Administration. 

Mr. Roosevelt told the electorate in 1936 that he 
had just begun to fight for the ends sought in the 
NRA and he was reelected by an overwhelming 
majority. 


ATTITUDE OF SUPREME COURT 


The Supreme Court, which nad been veering to- 
ward a progressive restriction of Congressional au- 
thority in its construing of the Constitution’s 
meaning, is now tacking in the other direction. 
Most notably it. extended Federal authority over 
manufacturing when upholding the collective bar- 
gaining law. 

The Court is expected to go still farther in this 
same direction. One conservative member has al- 
ready resigned, leaving a vacancy to be filled by a 
justice who will be expected to hold convictions fa- 
voring the new role of Congress as economic as 
well as political lawmakers. The court reform plan 
in Congress, even if compromised, promisés a 
further weighting of the judiciary in the same di- 
rection. 


OLD PLAN DISCARDED 


But the new measure is not likely to copy the 
old NRA. The President has admitted that the oid 
one had attempted too much; that its administra- 
tion had proved an impossible task. 

No longer is there thought of setting up a little 
Government for each industry, granting to code 
authorities the right to make rules for members 
of the industry with only a remote control exer- 
cised by a central agency. That pattern, it is true, 
was followéd in the Guffey Bituminous Coal Act, 
but the urgency of aid for that industry put it in 
a class by itself. 

A similar measure is now before Congress for 
the textile-industry, popularly known as the Ellen- 
bogen bill. But the President lent no encourage- 
ment to this measure. 


TWO PLANS CONSIDERED 


A choice of two plans is now being considered 
by the Administration with a possibility that the 
two may be combined. 

One plan would follow the method of an invali- 
dated Federal lew which sought to prevent child 
labor. Products of child labor were forbidden the 
facilities of interstate commerce. The Supreme 
Court had ruled, in striking down that law in 1918, 
that manufacturing does not affect interstate com- 
merce directly and so Congress might not legislate 
on the subject. 

But in its present term the Court has ruled that 
manufacturing may affect interstate commerce di- 
rectly and so be regulated, at least in regard to la- 
bor relations. Wage and hour legislation, Admin- 
istration advisers hold, may now be valid under 
the altered interpretations by the Court. 

The other plan is to place in the elass of unfair 
trade practices the employment of persons at less 
than certain wages for more than a certain num- 
ber of hours each week. Hiring children will also 
be included among such unfair trade practices. 

Enforcement might then follow the example of 
that provided to prevent unfair labor practices— 
the issuance of cease and desist orders by a Fed- 
eral agency, these being made binding by a court 
order. 

Thus is the stage set for the prospective reentry 
of a chastened and greatly altered NRA. | 
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THE NEWS PARADE: LABOR’S ONWARD MARCH— 
A COURT SURPRISE—LYNCHING AND THE LAW 


2 + 


Labor gains in steel. A Justice re- 
signs and a committee votes. A. 
diplomatic tempest. 


EW sinews of steé] for the CIO! Last week 
brought election day to Jones & Laughlin 
Company mills in the Pittsburgh area. In the 
biggest labor election yet held under NLRB 
auspices, over 25,000 workers voted. More 
than two-thirds plumped their ballot for the 
Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee. Thus 
in the company that had fought the Wagner La- 
bor Relations Act to a Supreme Court decision, 
a John L, Lewis union under provisions of the 
Wagner Act won exclusive collective bargain- 
ing rights. 

Jubilant SWOC organizers planned pushing 
their fight into other independent steel compa- 
nies, employing some 200,000 workers. Oppos- 
ing the drive, two big concerns, Republic Steel 
and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, 
had avowed that they would shut down if a 
strike started and their plants were picketed. 


The Ford Motor Company and its 150,000 em- 
ployes became the next organization objective 


of the CIO-affiliated United Automobile Work- 


ers’ Union. At the Kansas City Ford plant em- 
ployes kindled a big bonfire for a public burn- 
ing of pamphlets setting forth Henry Ford's 
anti-union philosophy. 


Candles were what dis- 
comfited citizens kindled 
one night last week in 
part of Mr. Ford's State. 


DRAWING THE 
LINE ON STRIKES 
TO BE TOLERATED 


Utility workers at Bay City, Saginaw and 


Flint, Mich. went out on strike, with the 
result that nearly all the electric lights went 
out, too. Strike-harrassed Governor Murphy 
strongly protested to union leaders. The lights 
went on again. The strike went off. Negotia- 
tioris enSued. 


mountable barrier, has ceased to seem insurmount- ie Another strike in the dark began at Wilson- - 


ville, I1]., when 500 coal miners started a sub- 
terranean sit-down 360 feet below the earth’s 
surface. Into their self-imposed entombment 
they carried planty of food, magazines and play- 
ing cards to beguile their underground leisure. 


Moviedom's walk-out at Hollywood ended 
last week. But in New York City, a melodra- 
matic propaganda strike was literally staged— 
on a theater stage. Actors and employes on a 
WPA Federal theater project invited the audi- 
ence to join them in an all-night sit-down 
demonstration against Congress’ cuts in WPA 
funds. Hundreds of sympathizers with ban- 
ners and lusty lungs milled into the theater and 
swarmed into the street, blocking trafic. They 


_ yelled and demonstrated all night till 5 o'clock 


in the morning. Nearby hotel proprietors pro- 
tested to police their guests could get no sleep 
because of the tumultuous drama-yammer. 

In Washington, his slumbers undisturbed by 
the gentler murmurs of upper Connecticut 
Avenue traffic, 78-year-old Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Willis Van Devanter rose early, sealed an 


* important envelope, dispatched it to the White * ment last week. 


House. A later riser than the judge, President 
Roosevelt received it in bed. A real eye-opener 
was the missive. It announced Justice Van 
Devanter’s resignation, effective June 2. 

Thus voluntarily was opened a gap in the 
phalanx of four Conservative justices, to offset 
whose opinions the President's Court enlarge- 
ment plan had been launched, producing four 
months of stormy debate. Timed was the Van 
Devanter resignation to synchronize with Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee action turning thumbs 
down on the President’s Court plan, by a 10-to- 
8 vote. 


What would be the et- 
fect of these interrelated 


COURT VACANCY: 


events? Capitol Hill 
IN POLITICS buzzed with comment 
and speculation. In the Senate, Majority 


Leader Robinson, of .Arkansas, was quickly 
touted for the Van Devanter succession on the 
Court. Whether, with removal of some ob- 
stacles and raising of others, the President 
would push his plan, withdraw it, or submit to 
compromise, remained conjectural. Only clue 
coming from White House conferences with 
Congress leaders was new presidential emphasis 
on other phases of the Administration legisla- 
tive program, which has log-jammed behind the 
dam of Executive insistence upon priority of 
consideration for his Court reform project. 


In Florida, quick-witted action furthered or- — 


derly administration of justice last week. Hur- 
riedly Sheriff Charles I. Robbins pushed a dusky 
prisoner into his automobile and zoomed away 
from Apalachicola at high speed. Ten minutes 
later a mob gathered at the court house, milled 
about the jail, demanded the privilege of search- 
ing it to verify deputies’ assertions that the 
prisoner had been spirited away. Cheated of 
their quarry, the angry crowd dispersed, 


In nearby Alabama, Gov. Bibb Graves and At- 


torney General A. A. Carmichael pledged “every 
resource” of the State to oust the sheriff of 
Henry County, accused of regligence in not pre- 
venting a lynching there three months ago. The 
high State officials said they would ignore 
county grand jury recommendations for drop- 
ping impeachment charges against the sheriff. 
At Washington, Senator Van Nuys (Dem.), 
of Indiana, 
hearings on anti-lynching legislation. Already 
the House has passed the Gavagan anti-lynching 
bill, but until last week doubt prevailed whether 


_ It would reach the stage of Senate consideration. 


From the West Coast last week were fired 
critical official shots in the direction’ of the sys- 
tem of justice in Mississippi. Judge J. H. Scott, 
of Los Angeles, besought California’s Governor 
Merriam to intercede for the release of a 14- 
year-old California boy being worked on a chain 
gang after conviction for a minor theft at 
Tupelo, Miss. The procedure was “uncivilized 
and disgraceful,” declared the California judge. 
The chains probably hurt the boy’s “feelings” 
more than his legs, retorted Tupelo’s Mayor 
Manney. 

Not only across the country but across the 
ocean there was an exchange of critical com- 


scheduled Senate sub-committee 


Again a diplomatic teapot 
tempest brewed over the temptation of prom- 
inent Americans to say unflattering things about 
Germany's Chancellor Hitler. Recently the 
State Department apologized because New York 
City’s Mayor LaGuardia suggested exhibiting 
an image of Der Fuehrer in a “chamber of hor- 
rors” at New York’s 1939 world’s fair. 


Last week the German government-controlled 
press again raised angry protests, which were 
formally echoed in an official German remon- 
strance lodged with the State Department. In 
Chicago, Cardinal Mundelein had been roused 
to criticism of alleged Nazi persecution of Ger- 
man Catholic clergy. Addressing priests of his 
archdiocese, he had referred to Herr Hitler as 
“an Austrian paperhanger, and a poor one at 
that.” As German press comment sizzled, lead- 
ing Protestant and Jewish clergyman joined 
with Catholics in expressing approbation of 
Cardinal Mundelein’s expressions against re- 
pression of religious freedom. 

Th incident offered not the most propitious 
background for the diplomatic debut in Wash- 
ingto. of Dr. Hans Heinrich Dieckhoff, who 
presented his credentials at the White House 
last week as Germany’s new Ambassador. 

His predecessor, Dr. Hars Luther, had just 
been sped homeward amidst official American 
expressions of regret and sympathy for the 
“Hindenburg” explosion tragedy. Investigation 
to determine cause of that disaster continued at 
Lakehurst, N. J., last week. 


“STUNT FLIGHTS” the 
UNNECESSARILY epartment 

rowned on plans for 
HAZARDOUS 


a transatlantic airplane 
race to signalize the 10th anniversary of the 
Lindbergh flight to Paris. Opposed to “stunt 
flights,” Assistant Commerce Secretary J. Mon- 
roe Johnson declared the race would be unneces- 
arily hazardous and might have adverse effects 
on development of commercial aviation. Ad- 
vised of this decision, Paris sponsors called off 
the race. 

Pleased last week was Interior Secretary 
Ickes when the House beat off attempts to cut 
the $123,002,674 appropriation to be spent by his 
Department the coming year. Displeased was 
he when a band of black-bearded, black-garbed 
Amishmen from Lancaster County, Pa., ap- 
peared at his office to protest, on religious 
grounds, that they wanted none of the money, 
that they opposed a PWA school building grant 
in their community. “I believe you are just 
looking for publicity,” said the Secretary, as he 
advised the delegation if they wanted to stop 
this PWA project, they should settle the matter 
in the law courts or by a local election. 

More amused than annoyed was another Cab- 
inet member last week. Through some miscue 
in the Republican National Committee's mailing 
department, Democratic National Committee 
Chairman James A. Farley received a form let- 
ter inviting him to contribute liberally to the 
Republican campaign fund. “Mr. Hamilton,” 
commented the Democratic chief concerning 
the rival G. P. O. chairman, “is evidently still in 
the fog that enveloped him on election night.” 
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Justice Brandeis, leading “lib- 
eral member of the Supreme 
Court,” according to those in a 
position to know, is contemplat- 
ing retirement before the Su- 
preme Court openg its new term 
in October. 


x * * 


New farm program,’ with rigid 
controls over policies of Indi- 
vidual farmers, is represented in 
Administration circles as pri- 
marily based on the economic 
ideas of Henry A. Wallace, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 


xk ow * 


Consumers’ activities are now 
slated for sharp curtailment as a 
result of the drive for economy 
in Government. Under present 
plans only the preliminary pha- 
ses of a broad study of consum- 
er purchases now being carried 
on with WPA money will be 


carried to conclusion and the 
Consumer Project of the Labor 
Department will be dropped 


July 1. 
x * * 


If President Roosevelt should 
pass over Senator Robinson in 
making his appointment of a Su- 
preme Court Justice to suceed 
Justice Van Devanter, Circuit 
Judge Joseph C. Hutcheson, Jr., 
of the Fifth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, at New Orleans, is No. 1 
man on the list, sources close to 
the White House say. 


x 


Behind the scenes, officials of the 
Federal Trade Commission are 
seeking to se/l the President on 
a proposal to amend the anti- 
trust laws to prohibit one cor- 
poration from acquiring either 
the stock or assets.of a compet- 
ing corporation. 


Murray W. Latimer, chairman 
of the Railroad Retirement Board 
is reported by higher ups to be 
the real “power behind the 
throne” in the Government’s en- 
tire Social Security system. 


@ 


The real reason for the Admin- 
istration’s decision not to back 
a world economic conference at 
this time is reported in Trea- 
sury circles to be the pessimis- 
tic advices as to the possibilities 
of such a meeting brought back 
from Europe by Norman Davis, 
Ambassador at large, who dis- 
cussed plans for such a confer- 
ence with European officials 
when he attended the London 
sugar conference. 


x * 
The Government Printing Office, 


having failed to achieve what it 
regards as satisfactory results by 


a similar complaint made last 
January, is planning to complain 
again to the President about the 
quantity of mimeographing and 
multolithographing being done 
in the various agencies. 

* * 
Although their attempts appar- 
ently face certain defeat, several 
trade groups have made plans for 
a campaign against the nuisance 
taxes, basing their attack on the 
contention that at this stage of 
recovery such taxes are unnec- 
essary. 

* * 
Some -Treasury officials with a 
penchant for appraising side-line 
activities of the Government 
figure that the Congressional in- 
vestigations of the past few 
years have much more than paid 
for themselves by the instances 
of Income tax evasions uncover- 
ed, the evaders later having been 
forced to make up deficiencies. 
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Old Agricultural Adjustment Act had. 


—Underwood & Underwood 


BEHIND THE NEW FARM PLAN 


Edward A. O'Neal, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, one of the sponsors of the new 
farm program for the establishment of an ever-nor- 
mal granary based on production and surplus quotas 
which would cost from 700 million to one billion dol- 

lars a year in the form of payments to farmers. 


New Plan to Achieve 
‘Ever Normal Granary’: 


Crop and price controls include “flex- 
ible” tariffs. Parity payments to 
farmers. 


HEN the Senate last week passed and sent to 
the White House the House-approved measure 

for extending the Soil Conservation Act until 1942, 
members generally recognized that they were vot- 
ing for a stop-gap measure. 
In other words, the Soil Conservation Act estab- 
lished a farm_program regarded as transitional. It 
followed in time the scheme of agricultural aid 
based on processing taxes, which the Supreme Court 
in early 1936 declared was unconstitutional. What 
Administration leaders expect it to lead to appeared 
in outline last week when House committee hear- 
ings opened on a new bill for achieving an ever- 
normal granary. The President gave his approval 
to the aims but not necessarily to all the methods of 
achieving the aims. 
The heart of the new bill is production control 
with teeth in it much sharper and longer than the 


The price controls likewise are calculated to be 
more effective, providing for both raising.and lower- 
ing price levels according to circumstances. Thus 
the charge levelled against the old program as one 
to create scarcity is to be avoided by setting up 
machinery for adjusting agricultural supply to the 
needs of the population. 

But the entirely new feature is a practical guar- 
antee that farmers will receive “parity” prices on 
their crops through so-called “parity payments,” 
which become larger as prices decline below the 
1909-1914 average. | 


THE “FLEXIBLE” TARIFF 


How are prices to be regulated? 

One way is to advance loans against farm pro- 
duce based on a certain price, thus pegging the 
value of the commodity. This device has already 
been used for cotton and corn. It enables the 
farmer to keep his product off the market until 
demand enables him to sell at a satisfactory figure. 
Loans would be smaller as crop surpluses pile up. 

But the new program has an additional device. 
This is the flexible tariff. If prices get too high, the 
tariff would be lowered to permit the influx of 
foreign produce. If they are driven down by im- 
portations, tariffs might be raised. Secretary of 
State Hull objected to this feature as in conflict 
with some reciprocal trade treaties. 

But the ultimate price control rests on production 
control. To make this effective, the twin devices of 
contracts and taxes are provided. 

The contracts would provide for benefit and parity 
payments to farmers who agree to follow the in- 
structions of the Department of Agriculture in the 
acreage planted to major crops. Such payments 
and crop-storage loans are available only to signers 
Of these contracts, who are to be known officially 
as cooperators. Both for cooperators and for all 
other farmers, quotas are to be established fixing 
the amount that may be marketed from each farm. 


TAX TO ENFORCE QUOTAS 


The tax feature enters as a penalty for “unfair. 
agricultural practices.” What this means is the 
marketing of produce in excess of quotas assigned. 
A tax of about 66 per cent is levied en all such ex- 
cess marketing. 

By the fixine of quotas the Department of Agri- 
culture would thus have the power to regulate the 
production and supply of major crops, which, under 
the bill, include cotton, corn, wheat, tobacco and rice, 


ESTIMATES OF THE COST 

How much would the program cost in the form of 
payments to farmers? 

The estimate of spokesmen for the bill is that the 
cost would perhaps come to 700 million dollars a 
year, Others increase the estimate to more than a 
billion dollars. The House committee considering 
the bill heard Secretary Wallace warn that the at- 
tempt to enact it in the present form in this year 
of urgent economy might result in failure. 

Other witnesses questioned it on constitutional 
grounds, peinting out that it reenacts features of 
the old farm program that had been declared un- 
constitutional. The Court had declared agricul- 
tural production to be a matter for State control. 

Proponents of the measure replied that, since the 
AAA decision of the Court, new interpretations had 
been made by the tribunal. The Court, for instance, 
had found in upholding the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, that a clothing firm shipping its goods 
Outside the State was in interstate commerce and 
so under Congressional authority, at least in its 
labor relations. So farms that sent their produce 
across State lines were inferred by these pro- 
ponents to come under Congressional regulation. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 


{Continued From Page 1] 
virtually certain. 


On the President’s “approved 
list,” but not to be forced, are the 
following : 


_.First, ambitious farm control 
program, providirg machinery 
for guaranteeing agriculture a 
definite portion of the national 
income. President wants this in 
the end, but is not likely to put 
on pressure at this session. Bet- 
ter than even chance that im- 
portant parts of the program will 
go over to next session. 


Second, housing legislation, 
calling for government subsidy 
to make availatle low cost dwell- 
ings for “underprivileged” parts 
of the population. Like farm 
plan, this will cost money and is 
likely to get caught by economy 
wave. 


Third, the Ellenbogen bill for a 
“little NRA” to operate in textile 
industry as Guffey law operates 
in soft coal industry. Wage and 
hour legislation may lift pressure 
for enactment of this program. 


There is every likelihood that 
Congress will appropriate be- 
tween $1,200,000,000 and $1,500,- 
000,000 for work relief. 


Wages and hours’ measure 
which Congress is likely to pass 
with White House blessing is ex- 
pected to provide for different 
wage minimums and hour maxi- 
mums for different industries and 
for different sections and regions 
of many industries. 


In the meantime The National 
Labor Relations Board probably 
will continue to pursue a quiet 
but consistent course directed at 


speeding the organization of 
American workingm:n into 
unions. 


Any positive action by Con- 
gress in the way of tightening 
anti-trust laws probably will go 
over at least until another year. 


Plans for further tightening of 
credit available for speculation 
and new efforts to curb price ad- 
vances are out the window, tem- 
porarily at least. Effect of re- 
cent gestures was greater than 
the White House had antici- 
pated. 


President is sour on the subject 
of international monetary con- 
ferences at this stage and is wil- 
ing to sit tight with the dollar at 
its present gold value. 


The British are showing more 
interest in a trade agreement with 
this country but are willing to 
make few concessions in the way 
of markets for American farm 
_ products in exchange for impor- 
tant openings into American mar- 
ket for industrial products. 


Tensions abroad that were 


« + 


Blow to Court enlargement 
plan. Another liberal for tri- 
bunal? Possible new justices. 


R. ROOSEVELT, following cus- 
tom, was sitting up in bed read- 
ing the papers on the morning of 
May 18, when a letter addressed to 
him was delivered at the front door 
of the White House. , 
The letter, in a Supreme Court 
enveloped marked “personal,” was 
‘rushed to the President. Those 
present reported a look of “mild as- 
tonishment” on the President’s face 
as he opened the missive and read: 
‘‘My Dear Mr. President: Having 
held my commission as an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States and served in that 


court for twenty-six years and hav- 


ing come to be 78 years of age, I 
desire to avail myself of the rights, 
privileges and judicial service speci- 
fied in the Act of March 1, 1937, en- 
titled ‘An Act to provide for retire- 


ment of justices of the Supreme- 


Court,’ and to that end I hereby 
retire from regular active service on 
the bench—this retirement to be 
effective on and after the second 
day of June, 1937, that being the day 
next following the adjournment of 
the present term of the Court.” 


COURT BILL AFFECTED 


The letter was signed by Justice 
Willis Van Devanter, one .of the 
“conservative” members of the 
Court whose votes upset Mr. Roose- 
velt’s first term experiments and 
led to the Presidential demand for 
new Justices. Its receipt assured 
President Roosevelt that the way 
now was laid for a definite shift in 
the Supreme Court balance of power 
from the conservative group to the 
liberal group. The whole basis of 
Presidential strategy was involved. 

Without hesitation, Mr. Roose- 
velt picked up a pen and, in long- 
hand, wrote: 

“My Dear Mr. Justice Van Dev- 
anter: 

“IT have received your letter of 
this morning, telling me that you 
are retiring from regular active 
service on the bench on June 2, 1937. 

‘May I as one who has had the 
privilege of knowing you for many 
years extend to you every good 
wish. | 

“Before you leave Washington for 
the summer it would give me great 
personal pleasure if you would come 
in to see me.” 

With that exchange history was 
made. 

Justice Van Devanter, his friends 
say, had contemplated retirement 


pointing toward war are so much 
relieved that State Department 
officials look for gradual clearing 
of the international picture. 


Look for fairly large issue of 
government securities to hit the 
market on June 15, somewhere 
between $700,000,000 and one bil- 
lion dollars. Prospects now favor 
a note issue rather than a bond 
issue. 


No more substantial saving is 
likely in the government's spend- 
ing bill for the present fiscal year 
than the $295,000,000 disclosed in 
the recent revision of estimates. 
Despite President’s letter to de- 
paitments to cut down their ex- 
penses to minimum in few re- 
maining nonths of fiscal year, 
the total saved will not exceed 
the above figure. 
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from the Supreme Court for the 
past three years. He purchased a 
farm near Washington that was to 
serve as his new residence. His de- 
sire was to be relieved of the bur- 
dens that go with membership on 
the Court. But, together with the 
other conservatives on the Court, 
he felt in duty bound, according to 
the explanation now made by his 
friends, to continue to serve. 


However, of late the _ records 
show that the Supreme Court con- 
servatives were increasingly on the 
Side of dissent. Justice Owen Rob- 
erts, who had rather consistently 
voted with them on Constitutional 
questions, was joining Chief Justice 
Hughes in accepting a more liberal 
construction of the Constitution. 
Also, President Roosevelt was insist- 
ing upon enactment by Congress of 
a law that would assure him an 
opportunity to appoint enough new 
justices to force a change in the 
balance of power from the conserv- 
ative to the liberal side. 

Justice Van Devanter, by stepping 
out, could solve the personal prob- 
lem and influence the course of the 
Presidential attack on the member- 
Ship of the Court itself. 


HIS FIRST APPOINTMENT 

Out of it all: 

Mr. Roosevelt was assured the first 
appointment to the Supreme Court 
that he has had an opportunity to 
make in his four years in office. 
The last opening on the Court had 
occurred in 1930. 

There was the prospect of some 
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—Underwood & Underwood 


NOW—FOR THE DAILY 


CONSTITUTIONAL 
Justice Willis Van Devanter, retiring 
from the Supreme Court on June 2 
after 27 years of service, will devote 
the rest of his days to his 750-acre 
farm in Maryland where he specializes 
in the raising of corn and the breed- 
ing of full-blooded Hampshire hogs. 


change in the age complexion of 
the Court. At present six members 
are over 70 and five over 75 years of 
age. Retirement of Justice Van 
Devanter will leave five members 
over 70 and four over 75. 


Speculation increased concerning 
the possibility of other retirements. 


| 
| 
| 


This speculation concerned Chief 
Justice Hughes, who is 75; Justice 
McReynolds, who is 75; Justice 
Sutherland, who also is 75, and Jus- 
tice Brandeis, who is 80. Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes and Justice McRey- 
nolds denied any intention of leav- 
ing the bench. Justice Sutherland 
and Justice Brandeis would make no 
comment. 

The wind was knocked out of the 
proposal to add six new justices to 
the Court. Under the President's 
plan only five now could be ap- 
pointed, leaving a Court of 14. But 
Congressional supporters of that 
plan admitted that its chances of 
approval had become slim. 


SEEKING A SUCCESSOR 

Then a variety of questions arose: 

Who would Mr. Roosevelt select 
to fill the vacancy on the Court? 
Would the President now withdraw 
or accept sweeping modification of 
his Court change plan? Was there 
increased assurance that the Su- 
preme Court would accept the new 
experiments taking shape and 
those that still had to face the 
Constitutional test? 

Within a few hours after an- 
nouncement that Justice McRey- 
nolds would retire, Senators were 
congratulating Senator Robinson, 
Democratic leader in the Senate, 
for what they assumed would be his 
elevation to a place on the Supreme 
Court bench. Senator McNary, Re- 
publican leader, promised that he 
would deliver the support of the 


Pie 
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Summer is the spicy season of gay romance and high 
adventure. Milady spends eagerly! Spends for glamor- 
ous accessories...for trips...for Cinderella’s glass slippers 
...spends even for food. And the Colonel’s Lady and 
Judy O’Grady are sisters-under-the-skin when it 
comes to buying...artichokes or apples... lipstick or 
liniment...caviar or cabbage... And as the mercury 


Senators of his party, and there was 
talk of a unanimous confirmation 
without referring the appointment 
to a committee. 


But when newspaper men asked 
Mr. Roosevelt wnether he intended 
to “confirm” the Senate’s “nomina- 
tion” of a new member of the Su- 
preme Court, the President side- 
stepped. 

The truth ts—as some of the 
White House advisers privately as- 
sert—that the heat has been shifted 
by recent developments from the Su- 
preme Court to the President. 


THE AGE QUESTION AGAIN 

Senator Robinson, strongly sup- 
ported by his colleagues in the Sen- 
ate, is nearing 65 years of age and 
Mr. Roosevelt has said that he in- 
tends to limit judicial appointments 
to those under 60 except in the cases 
of promotions. Senator Robinson has 
supported and led the fignt for all of 
the legislation sponsored by the 
President and has opposed Mr. 
Roosevelt only on the soldiers’ bonus. 
yet the President's closest advisers 
suspect the Senate leader of posses- 
sing a conservative viewpoint that 
has been suppressed out of party 
loyalty, but that may come to the 
surface on the court. 

These advisers are counselling the 
President against this appointment 
and have thrown their support to a 
long list of liberals, including: 
James M. Landis, 37, chairman of 
the SEC; Donald Richberg, 52, for- 
mer general counsel of NRA; Rob- 
ert H. Jackson, 45, Assistant Attor- 


FUTURE THE COURT PLAN: EFFECTS VACANCY 


ney General; Lloyd K. Garrison, 39, 
dean of the University of Wiscon- 
sin law school, and Judge Joseph 
C. Hutcheson, 57, of the fifth cir- 
cuit court of appeals. 


Mr. Roosevelt found himself in the 
middle when the time came to select 
his first appointee for the Supreme 
Court. 


COURT PLAN IMPERILED 


On the day before Justice Van 
Devanter made known his intention 
to retire the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mitee voted, 10 to 8, to report the 
President’s court change plan with 
a recommendation that it be de- 
feated. Previously, the court had 
‘upheld the Washington State mini- 
mum wage law and the Wagner la- 
bor relations law, with decisions 
that seemed to broaden the State 
and the Federal powers sufficiently 
to permit Government to undertake 
many of the regulations that Mr. 
Roosevelt has wanted. 

On the one hand, word is being 
carried to the President by his Sen- 
ate contact men that there no longer 
is a chance to push through the bill 
calling for an addition of one judge 
for each member of the Court over 
70 years of age. 

On the other hand, decisions of 
_ the Court suggest that the former 
| conservative majority had become a 
| conservative minority before the re- 
| tirement of Justice Van Devanter, 
removing one of the incentives for 
the Senators to back up the Presi- 
dent in his desire for a change on 
the Court. 
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With the Committees: 
New Laws in Making 


Billions in appropriations. West 
Coast air defense priority. Pro- 
gram of Farm Blocs. 


EVEN billions of dollars, more or less, have been 
.) approved by the House Committee on Appropri- 
ations at this session of Congress. 

This includes appropriations in all the eleven 
regular annual and deficiency bills, except the final 
deficiency yet to come. It inchuides the huge re- 
lief measure and some miscellaneous legislation. 

Last session’s total appropriations ran in excess 
of eight billion dollars, including the final defi- 
ciency. The total for each session is exclusive of the 
permanent running appropriations automatically 
made available annually by action of prior Con- 
gresses. Only four of this session’s eleven regu- 
lar bills so far have become law; the others, in- 
cluding relief, are on the way between the two 
Houses or about to become law. The committee has 
almost cleared its calendar but its members have 
yet to hold conferences on half a dozen of these 
pending measures. 


National Defense: 

National defense appropriations in the Navy bill 
now law and the pending military establishment 
bill aggregate $932,000,000. The House Naval Af- 
fairs Committee Thursday received word from the 
Secretary of the Navy that the Pacific Coast air de- 
fenses are inadequate, urging their completion be- 
fore new bases are established on the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

Secretary Swanson's letter was an answer to a 
pending resolution asking what the Navy is doing 
about an Atlantic air base. The resolution was 
tabled. 

Before the House Committee on Military Affairs, 
Col. Charles T. Harris, for the War Department, 
asked legislation to build up strategic war mate- 
rials to avoid long delays in turning out such ma- 
terials in wartime. The Senate Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs, recalling its bill to liberalize restric- 
tions on commercial and medicinal use of helium, 
decided to hold further hearings. | 


Safety at Sea: 

Hearings on the Copeland bill designed to make 
ships fireproof and unsinkable continued before 
the Senate Committee on Commerce. 

Representatives of the Lake Carriers Association, 
of the Pittsburgh Steamship Company of Cleve- 
land, and of Gulf and Mississippi transportation 
companies and the Mississippi River Systems Car- 
riers’ Association joined in opposition to the biil 
or in favor of amendments. 


Agriculture: 
The Senate Committee on Agriculture approv 
legislation to extend the Federa! Surplus Commodi- 
ties Corporation until June 30, 1939, ana a measure 
to reenact the AAA marketing agreements amended 
to include fruits and vegetables for canning and 

packaged honey. 

While President Roosevelt was studying the farm 
organizations’ new stabilization and parity program, 
the agriculture committees of both Houses heard 
testimony on the subject. 

At the Senate committee hearing, Earl C. Smith, 
vice president of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, was advocating it when Senator Pope (Dem) 
of Idaho interrupted. : 

“How,” asked the Senator, 
reciprocal trade agreements?” 

“I would not attempt to answer that,” said the 
witness. 

Senator Schwellenbach 
interrupted to say: 

“It would destroy them so far as agricultural 
commodities are concerned.” 

Witnesses before the House committee, discussing 
favorable effect on various types of commodities, 
included President Bdward A. O’Neal and Vice 
President Smith, of the Federation, O. O. Wolf, 
president of the Kansas Farm Bureau, for the wheat 
belt, R. E. Short, for Arkansas rice growers, and 
J. E. Winslow, for the North Carolina tobacco 
growers. Frederic P. Lee, Federation counsel, testi- 
fied the program is constitutional as it comes under 
the interstate and foreign commerce ¢lauses. 


Child Labor: 


The National Association of Manufacturers, in a 
statement submitted to the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, pledged its support to legis- 
lation to strengthen and extcnd state anti-child 
labor laws. James A. Emery, the Association gen- 
eral counsel, suggested the Clark and Wheeler- 
Johnson anti-chiid labor bills pending in the com- 
mittee be amended so that child labor goods be 
subject not only to laws of States into which they 
are shipped, as proposed, but also subject to laws 
of States in which they are produced. 


“will this affect the 


(Dem) of Washington, 


Changes inStatus of Major Bills 


H. R. 5966, Appropriations for Congress, Library of Con- 
gress, Government Printing Office, 1938 ($24,085,735); 
Président signed May 19. () 

S. 2160, Creating Office of Counselor, State Depart- 
ment; President signed May 18. 

H. J. Res. 304, Authorizing $5,000,000 for Federal par- 
ticipation, New York World's Fair; President vetoed 
May 19. 

S. 2111, Appropriating $1,800,000 to buy cotton pool 
participation trust certificates; Passed Senate May 17. 

H. R. 5478, World War Veterans’ 5-year renewals for 
expiring “level premium term policies”; Congress com- 
pleted action May 13. 

S. 2049, Authorizing $13,500,000 to develop Alameda, 
Calif., Naval rir base; Congress com,:k ted action May 20. 

H. J. Res. 251, Extending lending authority, Disaster 
Loan Corporation to include 1937; Passed Senate May 17. 

S. J. Res. 95, FTC investigation of utility and Federal 
propaganda, power, public ownership; Passed Senate 
May 17. 

S. 29, Authorizing ICC inspection of railroad safety 
devices; Passed Senate May 17. 
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Judiciary reform battle. Bureau re- 
organization. Economy and relief. 
Permanence for CCC. 


HITHER the President’s judiciary reform 
program? Two simultaneous develop- 
ments on Capitol Hill last week heightened 
speculation as to whether the Executive would 
push his “no compromise” demands for material 
enlargement of the Supreme Court. 

One was resignation of Justice Van Devanter, 
opening prospect of a presidential appointment 
that would definitely reverse the 5-to-4 un- 
favorable majority set-up of the Court on cer- 
tain phases of the New Deal program. 

The other development was a 10-to-8 decision 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee for an ad- 
verse report on the Court reform bill. In mak- 
ing this decision the committee also voted down | 
compromise suggestions. Opposition of two 
Democratic committee members was reported to 
have been stiffened by a published remark of 
Postmaster General Farley disparaging their 
conscientious scruples against the bill, with 
suggestion that their consciences would not 
bother them when it came to their wanting Ad- 
ministration support for legislation in which 
they were especially interested. 

The Senate opposition group claimed def- 
initely to have lined up 41 votes against the 
President's plan. At a caucus, 15 Democratic 
Senators determined upon a last-ditch fight 
against any statutory enlargement of the Court. 


Concerning the vacancy 


vanter resignation, main 


TO SUPREME COURT conjecture centered on 


the possible appointee. Senate Majority Leader 
Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, was touted as 
most likely to get it. Deep Administration obli- 
gations for his Senate leadership were cited in 
support of his candidacy. | 

But two possible obstacles were suggested. 
First was raised the constitutional point of 
possible ineligibility of any present member of 
Congress to fill a vacancy created as result of 
the Judicial Retirement Act passed at this ses- 
sion, under which Justice Van Devanter is 
quitting the Supreme bench on full retirement 
pay. Attorney General Cummings at a press 
conference said this point raised a “delicate 
question” he was unwilling to discuss. 

Also in view of attack on age of present jus- 
tices and the previously reported presidential 
position that in adding “new blood” to the 
Court no appointee past 60 would be considered, 
it was pointed out that Senator Robinson now 
is in his 65th year. At a press conference last 
week, however, the President noted he had been 
willing to make exceptions to this rule in recent 


SPECULATION RIFE 


promotions of some Federal district judges past » 


60. 

And an indication that advanced age alone 
is not an objection to Federal service was of- 
fered when the President last week signed a bill 
passed by Congress creating the new $10,000 
office of counselor in the Department of State, 
to be filled by .R. Walton Moore, now Assistant 
Secretary of State, who is in his 79th year. 


Magnitude of the leg- 


islative log jam that has 
FACI 
CING CONGRESS piled up behind the Court 


IN HOT WEATHER plan was seen last week 


when the President, back from his fishing vaca- 
tion, indicated to Congress leaders the scope of 
the remaining program he hopes will be adopted 
at this session. Action is demanded on the 


A HEAYY PROGRAM 


“IN CONFERENCE” 


Majority Leader of the House, Sam Rayburn (left) 

and Speaker of the House, William B. Bankhead, 

shown entering the White House where they were 

called by President Roosevelt to attend the first of 

a series of conferences on the court reorganization 
and economy programs. 


—Underwood & Underwood 


NOT EVEN A REJECTION CAN HALT THE ARGUMENT 
Senator Henry F. Ashurst (right) chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee, which re- 
jected the President’s proposal to increase the membership of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, jokingly lays down the law to his colleague, Senator Tom Connally (cen- 
ter) one of the leaders of the opposition, who in turn holds Senator William H. King 
(left) by his coat lapel, as though to make sure he does not “take a walk” from the lecture. 
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sweeping reorganization of executive depart- 
ments, asked in January but since then over- 
shadowed by the Court reorganization demands. 
Consideration of wage and hour regulation for 
industry also is sought and adoption of a na- 
tion-wide power program with a set-up of re- 


‘gional authorities similar to TVA. A revenue 


bill to extend so-called “nuisance taxes” is an- 
other project given a preferential place on the 
agenda. With early adjournment prospects 
wholly shattered, Congress leaders now are 
hoping to finish up and go home by mid-August. 

The Congress week closed with the House in 
midst of an acid test of its economy convictions, 
debating the $1,500,000,000 work-relief bill. Rep. 
Woodrum (Dem) of Virginia, high-ranking Ap- 
propriations Committee member, vigorously led 
the economy cohorts who want to cut the ap- 
propriation to a flat billion. They faced at the 
other extreme a Progressive-Democratic bloc 
demanding increases to two or three billions for 
the coming fiscal year. 


House economy pluggers earlier in the week 
took a drubbing in passage of the $123,002,674 


Interior Department Supply bill with $2,930,060 


added above Budget specifications. But the bill, 
carrying about $60,000,000 for public works con- 
struction, had to run a hard-hitting gauntlet of 
retrenchment advocates. 


Analysis and attack on 
various large items for 
ON THE ISSUE OF = Western iil and recla- 
PERMANENT CCC mation projects was led 
by Reps. Culkin (Rep) and Taber (Rep) of New 
York and Rep. Rich (Rep.) of Pennsylvania. 
Besides challenging the expense, they argued 
that reclamation extension was inconsistent 
with the Wallace policy of putting submarginal 
lands out of cultivation. 


SENATE VS. HOUSE 


Another battle was waged on the successful 
effort of Rep. Doughton (Dem) of North Caro- 
lina to get a $2,000,000 increase for a 417-mile 
parkway running through his State. Opponents 
reminded him of his responsibilities as chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee to aid the 
President’s budget-balancing promises. 

“We are all for economy unless it hits our 
own districts or States, then it seems to be a 
different story,” declared Rep. Johnson (Dem) 
of Oklahoma, in charge of the bill. Defeated, 
123-81, was an attempt by Rep. Taber to secure 
a flat 10 per cent slash in the aggregate carried 
in the bill. 

Differing with the House, the Senate last,week 
voted to put the CCC on a permanent basis 
rather than extend its life for two years. A 
two-year amendment by Senator Byrd (Dem) of 
Virginia was defeated 42-26. But the Senate 
agreed with the House in lopping $2,000 off the 
$12,000 salary of Robert Fechner, national CCC 
director, with a slap at alleged political lobby- 
ing. Demanding the salary cut, Senator Clark 
(Dem) of Missouri said Mr. Fechner and WPA 
Administrator Harry Hopkins spent too much 
time making radio speeches on subjects that did 
not concern them, in what he contended was 
“an effort to coerce the employes or the re- 
cipients of relief” into political activity sup- 
porting phases of the Administration legisla- 
tive program before Congress. 


The Senate last week 
concurred in_ previous 


FOR PROGRAM OF ; 
House action for four- 
CONSERVING SOIL year continuance of the 


present AAA soil conservation program, which 
without such legislative action would have had 
to be taken over by the States next year. Re- 
publicans tried to cut the extension to two more 
years. But Senator Smith (Dem.), of North 
Carolina, chairman of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, said an extension till 1942 was neces- 
sary to give <ime for the States to create ma- 
chinery to administer the program and for farm 
and Administration leaders to develop a per- 
manent agricultural program. 


The House voted down a $1,250,000 naval sea- 
plane base project for the mouth of the Colum- 
bia River after it was brought out that there 
is a Navy plane base only 100 miles distant at 
Seattle and an Army plane base has been au- 
thorized for Tacoma. In debate, Rep. Vinson 
(Dem.), of Georgia, chairman of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee, who supported the 
bill, was opposed by Rep. Umstead (Dem.), of 
North Carolina, chairman of the naval appro- 
priations subcommittee, who pleaded for econ- 
omy, declaring the Naval establishment as now 
authorized promises after 1942 to cost $625,000,- 
000 per year as compared with $550,000,000 con- 
templated two years ago in “treaty strength” 
building plans. 

The House last week explored ramifications of 
an alien entry racket by which allegedly hun- 
dreds of immigrants, unable to get into the 
United States in quotas of their own countries, 


FOUR YEARS MORE 


_ adopted assumed names and secured forged pass- 


ports to come in under quotas of other coun- 
tries. Fearful of deportation, many now ask 
Congress to pardon their illegal entry and open 
their way to naturalization. An omnibus bill 
embodying a number of such claims was debated 
for two days last week. (For details of debate, 
see Col. 5.) 

A resolution calling for investigation of ac- 
tivities of aliens in this country in behalf of 
either side in the Spanish civil war was intro- 
duced by Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota. 


PROPOSED INQUIRY The Senate last week 


ANENT PROPAGANDA passed a joint resolution 
sponsored by Senator 
IN UTILITY ISSUE artis of 


braska authorizing a $150,000 FTC investigation 
of allegedly “disgraceful, illegal, unfair” 
methods used by private power companies 
against further development of the Government 
program for public ownership and operation of 
utilities. Senator King (Dem) of Utah suc- 
ceeded in amending the resolution, however, to 
include investigation also of the extent to which 
Federal agencies had used public funds in cam- 
paigning to influence public opinion against 
private utility companies. 

New York members in both Houses were 
piqued last week at a Presidential veto of the 
$5,000,000 Federal appropriation for New York 
City’s 1939 world’s fair. Mr. Roosevelt in his 
veto message not only called the sum “exces- 
sive’ but challenged administrative control of 
the fund by a proposed commission “composed 
in greater part of members of the two Houses of 
the Congress.” 


] 


Problem of Aliens 
With Forged Papers 


Compromise immigration policy, 
Pardon but no naturalization for 
entrants here illegally 


gees aliens entering this country on forged 
\7 passports and perjured assumption of false 
identity be deported? Or should they be pardoned 
and offered the same naturalization privileges as 
immigrants who came legally? 

These questions the House debated at length last 
week. The problem was presented in an omnibus 
bill embodying cases of 15 such illegally entered 
aliens who sought to have their offense erased and 
their way opened to citizenship. 

By agreeing to amendments offered by Rep. Han- 
cock (Rep) of New York, the House adopted a com- 
promise policy. These immigrants are not to be 
deported, but are to be debarred from naturaliza- 
tion. Opponents 0: compromise argued this would 
tend to encourage others to break the immigra- 
tion laws. To that, the counter-argument was of- 
fered that deportations would result in breaking up 
families. Excerpts from the debate: 

Mr. CosTteLLo (Dem) of Hollywood, Calif.: In 
almost every instance in the bills before us the 
alien coming to this country obtained a fraudulent 
visa. . . . The records that were used to support 
the visa were forgeries. ... 


Mr. Hancock (Rep) of Syracuse, N. Y.: There 
are approximately 200 such cases that the Immi- 
gration Bureau has unearthed. ... The aliens are 
all here as a result of forged visas, forged birth 
certificates, or forged passports... . 


DANGERS ABROAD FOR DEPORTEES 


Mr. PHILLIPS (Dem) of Stamford, Ct.: Would 
the gentleman be in favor of sending these people 
back, if he knew that in sending them back they 
might be tortured, murdered, or something else 
done to them in a foreign country?... 

Mr. Hancock: I do not wish to have them de- 
ported, neither do I intend to honor them by mak- 
ing them American citizens, and I propose to offer 
an amendment to make them ineligible for citi- 
zenship. .. . 


Mr. FIsH (Rep) of Garrison, N. Y.: Mr. Speaker, 
I do not understand why we have this kind of leg- 
islation brought up in the House providing for. re- 
lief of aliens who are here illegally. Is it not 
about time to bring in measures providing for the 
deportation of aliens who are here illegally, par- 
ticularly alien agitators, such as Communists, Fas- 
cists, or Nazis? .. . Not one single Communist agi- 
tator has been deported by the Department of 
Labor. 

Mr. SCHULTE (Dem) of Hammond, Ind.: Are we 
going to stand idly by and allow those people to 
be deported? ... Think of the heartaches that will 
follow. When you deport one of the mothers or 
fathers of the families of these people here it is 
like death entering into your own home. .,. 


CITIZENSHIP CLAIMS REJECTED 

Mr. JENKINS (Rep) of Ironton, O.: We are not 
agitating deportation for them. ...A few bold 
people who practiced fraud to get into our country 
are now forcing you to give them citizenship. ... . 

Mr. Hancock: I offer a substitute amendment 
... to strike out the word “lawfully.”... It is ridicu- 
lous to pass a law declaring an alien’s entry into 
the United States to be lawful when everyone eon- 
cedes the opposite to be true. . 

Mr. McCormack (Dem) of Boston, Mass.: Does 
it mean that the party involved will be permitted 
to stay here but not become a citizen? 

Mr. Hancock: Yes.... That is my purpose.... 
I think it is our duty to protect the sanctity, honor, 
and dignity of American citizenship. ... 

Mr. DIcKsSTEIN (Dem) of New York City: I do 
not think the committee has any objection at all 
as long as we can leave the family ties together. ... 

.Mr. BarpEN (Dem) of New Bern, N. C.: Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in opposition to the amendment. 
... I think it would be a good thing to have a 
clear-cut issue on this proposition. We should not 
allow one to remain in the country if he is not 
worthy of becoming an American citizen. ... 

Mr. UMSTEAD (Dem) of Durham, N. C.: If the 
United States, when it finds aliens illegally in this 
country, does nothing to enforce the penalties im- 
posed by the immigration laws and does not deport 
them, such action will inevitably have the effect 
of breaking down the force and effect of all of our 
immigration laws... . 


UNIFORM POLICY URGED 


Mr. Hancock: Today’s experience is a perfectly 
splendid example of the lack of wisdom in handling 
immigration matters by private bills. We have had 
four hours of debate and passed on four bills. There 
are 30 more bills in the next omnibus bill, which 
will come from the Committee on Immigration, and 
there are 200 more coming up from the Depart- 
ment of Labor. There are 2,000 other hardship 
cases. We will be here all summer if we debate 
them one by one.... 

Mr. O’MALLEY (Dem) of Milwaukee, Wis.: If we 
are going to legislate this way, let us forget about 
the immigration laws, a revision of which it has 
been the duty of the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization to prepare and offer to us to vote on, 
Let vs quit advising illegal aliens in our districts 
to go back to their own countries and reenter 
honestly and legally, and instead let us bring in 
10,000 or 10,000,000 private bills every year respect- 
ing aliens who are already hére and who know 
enough about the laws to at least see that they 
can get special favors if their Congressman helps 
them.... 


A PLEA FOR PARDON 


Mr. Gearnart (Rep) of Fresno, Calif.: Let me 
stress the fact that these people are asking for 
legislative pardons and, in answering their peti- 
tions, that we should give a larger considération 
to the way they have lived since they have been 
here; not confine our attention to the original 
wrong-doing alone. ... 

Mr. RANKIN (Dem) of Tupelo, Miss.: They came 
here in flagrant violation of our immigration laws 
and then committed the soul-killing crime of per- 
jury in the Federal courts to become naturalized, 
... You are destroying our immigration laws. . 
In my opinion, the American people will not stand 
for it.... 
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Benjamin V. Cohen 


Prized as a drafter of laws to 
forward New Deal Ideals 


6¢EPEN COHEN is a philosopher, 
not a hatchet politician,” says 

one of his intimates. “He is more 
‘interested in philosophy of life and 
of government than anything else.” 
Forty-two-year old bachelor Ben- 
jamin Victor Cohen “belongs.” His 
place in the White House “inner 
sanctum” is as assured as the place 
occupied by his close associate, 
Thomas G. Corcoran, both Harvard 


men, both proteges of Professor 
‘Felix Frankfurter 
The last few years have seen 


several changes in the “brain trust” 
line-up, but the White House quar- 
terback’s signals are still part and 


To say that 
Benjamin Cohen 
holds the dual 
post as legal 
aide to the Pub- 
lic Works Ad- 
F minis t ration 
and General 
Counsel to the 
National Power 
Policy 
tee is less than 


es half the story. 
Benjamin V. Cohen Ben Cohen is 


primarily a “legislative drafter” and | 


as such has played an important 
‘role in the co-authoring of much of 
the Rooseveltian legislation during 
the last four years. *He-has aided 
in the drafting of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission Act, the 
Public Utilities Holding Company 
Act, the Labor Relations Act and 
other outstanding measures. 

A member of the Illinois, New 
York, and the Supreme Court bar 
associations, Mr. Cohen also served 
as secretary to Circuit Judge Julian 
W. Mack of New York. He practiced 
in that city for a decade. . He is 
credited with drafting New York 
State’s minimum wage law for 
women and children, reputed model 
for similar legislation enacted in 
New Jersey, Connecticut, New 
Hampshire and Illinois. 


Commit- 


| 
| 


| 


| 


parcel of Mr. Cohen’s public career. 


voice in talking; he studies his 
problems in quiet seclusion, smok- 
ing cigarettes as he ponders. He 
has “twin homes’”—one in Washing- 
ton and an apartment in New York 
City. He frequently works all night 
and when he sleeps he doesn’t care 
to be disturbed by telephone. But 
telephones have a habit of ringing 
at the oddest hours, so he sometimes 
goes to the movies. He says he can 
sleep there without being dis- 
turbed. 


Thomas G. Corcoran 


Trusted Legalist of New Deal who 
“Thinks Fast and Talks Fast.” 


HOMAS GARDINER CORCORAN 
just can’t help himself—he has 
to “crash gates”—or else. You see 
Thomas G. Corcoran’s mother was 
an O’Keefe. That gave him his tem- 
perament. Just how that fits in 
with his playing Chopin at 10 a. m. 
is a mystery. 

But then much of Thomas Cor- 
coran is a mystery. That’s an honor 
he shares with his associate Benja- 
min Cohen. However, there is no 
mystery in the fact that this 37- 
year-old Irishman is one of the Cap- 
itol’s most “eligible bachelors.” 


Tom Corco- 
ran is one of 
the inner circle 
of the Adminis- 
tration’s legis- 
lative advisors. 
His official post 
is on the legal 


eons truction 
Finance Cor- 
poration. A 
Rhode Island 
Thomas G. Corcoran 
official service goes back to the 
Hoover Administration, for he came 
to Washington as a special assist- 
ant to the Attorney General in 1932 
at the instance of Eugene Meyer, 
then Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Tom Corcoran thinks 
fast, talks fast and walks fast. 


Bejamin Cohen never raises his | “Works like hell and has a mind 


A BEACON OF GAYETY ON 
THE SKYLINE OF NEW YORK 


Sixty-five stories above street level... 
A brilliant setting for smart dinner and 
supper parties...WithRUBY NEWMAN 
and his orchestra... HOLLAND and 
HART, the international dance stars 

EDDIE LE BARON'S music... ALEC. 
TEMPLETON, wizard of the piano. Con- 
tinental cuisine by Frederic Beaumont, 
one of the world's premier.chefs. .. 6:30 


until 3 A.M nightly, except Sundays. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER ROOF | 


like a steel trap,’”’ says an associate. 
A PWA friend to both Corcoran and 
Cohen makes this comparison: 
“While Ben buries himself in the 
deep in broad economics and sits 
in his chair and thinks, Tom is all 
action, moving about, shattering 
lethargy and waking up the dead.” 

For a year or so Mr. Corcoran was 
secretary to Associate Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes of the Supreme 
Court. In the last year or two of 
Justice Holmes’ life, Mr. Corcoran 
would read to his old chief two or 
three evenings every week. 


Charles West 


Officially—an Under Secretary; 


| tall, 


Staff of the Re- , 


Unofficially—‘‘liaison”” between 
President and Congress 


lanky Charles 

West steps in or out of a Capitol 
Hill office one may be sure that 
he has given or has received a new 
slant on legislative matters. 

Officially, this 42-year-old Ohioan 
is Under Secretary of the Interior. 

Unofficially, this two-term former 
Representative who was defeated 
in a three-cornered race for the 
Senate is the regular liaison, or 
“contact man,” between the Admin- 
istration and the members of the 
party in Congress. 

This _ liaison 
responsibility is 
perfectly under- 
stood at the 
White House, at 
Interior De- 
% partment and at 

the Capitol. Mr. 
West’s job—that 
is, his unofficial 


 job—is a sort of 

b sive and take af- 

* fair. From inside 

Charles West sources he 
learns the condition of any given 
measure in which the President is 
interested. To inside sources he 
passes the up-to-the-minute views 
of the Administration as to what is 
expected of Congress. 

Mr. West is hard-working, shrewd 
in his methods of contact with the 
inside workings of legislation. He 
knows everybody who is’ worth 
while—politically—in Washington. 

President’ Roosevelt made Mr. 
West his “contact man” in 1935. 

Once Republican Leader Snell of 
the House called Mr. West an “‘ad- 
ministration lobbyist” and protested 
to the House that Mr. West’s pres- 
ence on the floor was a “damned 
outrage” and transgressed the House 
rules respecting former members. 
The then Speaker Byrns defended 
Mr. West. Mr. West said he had 
“no comment,” and Speaker Byrns 
told the House that when Herbert 
Hoover was President, Mr. Hoover’s 
Secretary, Walter H. Newton, a 
Minnesota former Representative, 
sat on the floor beside Mr. Snell, 
“doing a little fighting” for legis- 
lation. 

There was an echo of: this inci- 
dent when Mr. West was sworn into 
office as Under Secretary. ‘Said 
Secretary Ickes to those assembled 
at the ceremony: “I instruct Mr. 
West as his first duty to obtain pas- 
sage of all this Department's legis- 
lation which is before Congress.” 
Mr. West smiled broadly. 


News 
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IT PAYS 


You who are on the way to business leadership, 
instinctively select the foremost of the world’s 
fine trains. Aboard the 20th Century Limited, 
you feel, as you feel at your clubs, at ease. Suc- 
cess speeds with you on the “Century”. 


the special secretary, the barber in his shop, the 
carefully selected porters. Dine with keenrelish, as 
you would at home. Retire when you wish— 
enjoy unjostled slumber through the night, se- 
cure and undisturbed in air-conditioned, window- 
“Smooth-going” is the word—your every need sealed cleanliness and quict. 
attended by a hand-picked crew—your comfort 
assured over the velvet-smooth roadbed of the 


famous Water Level Route—your eyes and mind 


Arrive Rested and Refreshed 


Tomorrow morning on the scheduled minute, 
step forth from this train of trains, ready and 
fit for the day’s activities, assured that the way 
you came is the easiest way of all to travel. 
That, sir, is the kind of train shis is. In every 
way, it pays to ride the “Century”. 


refreshed by the fascinating, ever-changing country- 

_ side—your safety well assured by the most com- 
plete automatic safety system known to science. 
Relax before dinner, in the observation car 
_or the club refreshment car. At your service are 


NEW YORK 
(LNTRALY 


SYSTEM 


The Water Level Route... You Can Sleep! 


TO RIDE THE “CENTURY” 


i) 


You travel in distinguished company...aboard the “Century” 


New York—Chicago in 1614 Hours 
Daylight Saving Time 

Ly. New York 5:30p.m. Lv. Chicago . 3:30p.m. 

Ly. Boston. . 3:00p.m. Ar. New York 9:00a.m. 

Ar. Chicago . 9:00a.m. Ar. Boston . 11:10a.m. 


New York Central’s Great Steel Fleet provides 
safe, speedy, easy travel through the industrial 
heart of America. On the Commodore Vander- 
bilt, Southwestern Limited, Wolverine, Knickerbocker, 
Water Level Limited and many other crack trains, 
you can travel coach or Pullman at greatly- 
lowered fares—2¢a mile on céaches—3¢ a mile 
on Pullmans, plus the new low Pullman charge. 
You'll be pleasantly surprised at the low cost of 
luxury travel when you go New York Central. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM 


FOR ECONOMICAL 


Have you experienced the greatest safety and 
comfort factor in modern motoring — the Im- 
TRANSPORTATION proved Gliding Knee-Action Ride—pioneered, 


THE ONLY COMPLETE CAR— 
PRICED SO LOW 


proved and perfected by 


More than three million Knee-Action users will tell you 
that Knee-Action gives the safest and most comfortable ride 
of all... that it makes motoring far more satisfying as well 
as far more secure than it can ever be in old-type cars. 


Prove these facts to your own satisfaction. Drive the new 
1937 Chevrolet—the only low-priced car with Knee-Action* 
—the only complete car, priced so low! 


Chevrolet? 

NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE—NEW 
ALL-SILENT, ALL-STEEL BODIES—NEW DIAMOND CROWN 
SPEEDLINE STYLING—PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
IMPROVED GLIDING KNEE-ACTION RIDE*—SAFETY PLATE 
GLASS ALL AROUND—GENUINE FISHER NO DRAFT 
VENTILATION — SUPER-SAFE SHOCKPROOF STEERING". 


*Knee-Action and Shockproof Steering on Master De Luxe models only. 
General Motors Instaliment Plan— monthly payments to sult your purse. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICH. 
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+ Tide of World Affairs: 


U 


A wedding, a parade, a confer- 
ence. The “victory cabinet.” 
Speed in the Senate. 


N A week crowded with events at 

home and abroad, the United 
States was particularly interested 
in these doings of its neighbors: 


The announcement of a com- 
ing marriage at the Chateau 
de Cande, France. 

Coronations with pomp and cir- 
cumstance may come and go. Pub- 
licity may try to build up the pres- 
ent to tear down the past. States- 
men and clergy may rail against 
the ways of romance. 

But despite these things the world 
will long remember that a man gave 
up a throne for love. 

Though the British Government 
will haughtily walk by on the other 
side of the street when Prince Ed- 
ward and Mrs. Wallis Warfield on 
June 3 become the Duke and Duch- 
ess of Windsor in the presence of a 
few friends “wno have been with 
them during the past months,” mul- 
titudes of all the races will pause 
and wish them well. 

A sea-parade at 
England. 

With the Crown firmly placed on 
his head by the Church of England, 
George VI had an opportunity to 
see the “shield” of his realm. 

Mounted on the bridge of the 
Toyal yacht, the youngest Admiral 
of the fleet with his Queen and 
daughter Elizabeth at his side, took 
the salute from more than 300 ves- 
sels of all types. It was the first 
coronation review since 1911, and 
the first review since 1935. It was 
the first time that a Princess had 


Spithead, 


+ 


been a member of such a party. 
Of all the foreign ships that took 
part (the “New York” represented 
the United.States) the guns of none 
boomed louder in honor of the new- 
ly-invested monarch than_ the 
German “Admiral Graf Spee”. 


A conference at No. 10 Down- 
ing Street, London, 

Behind the closed doors of tne 
Cabinet room in the Prime Minis- 
ter’s official residence, representa- 
tives of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations got down to technical 
phases of the linperial Conference. 

Not much leaked through the key- 
hole to the outside world. But that 
which did, seemed to indicate two 
things: Friendship with the United 
States is necessary in the interest 
of peace, and this can de acquired 
through economic cooperation; 
British shipping in the Pacific must 
be heavily subsidized to compete 
With Japanese and American mer- 
chant lines. 


A change of front in Valencia, 

Spain. 

With the drive of the rebels on 
Bilbao growing more fierce, the loy- 
alists decided it was necessary to 
revamp their cabinet to make it a 
“win-the-war” one. At first it was 
pianned not to change the facade 
of the united front, but some of the 
personalities behind it. When the 
communists, however, refused to co- 
operate if Premier Caballero insisted 
on retaining the portfolio of war 
minister, a more sweeping change 
became inevitable. 


President Azana commissioned 
Dr. Juan Negrin, physician, social- 
ist, and former Finance Minister, 
to form the “victory” government. 
He fulfilled his mission without in- 
cluding Caballero, former Foreign 
Minister del Vayo, Socialist-Com- 
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CREDENTIALS BEFORE COMPLAINT 


Dr. Hans Heinrich Dieckhoff (left), newly appointed German Am- 
bassador to the United States, with Richard Southgate, chief of the 
State Department's Protocol Division, leaving the White House 
after the envoy presented his credentials to President Roosevelt. 
Two days later Herr Dieckhoff transmitted an informal representa- 
tion to the State Department over Cardinal Mundelein’s alleged 
“reflection” on the character of Chancellor Adolf Hitler. 


munists and Syndicalists 
ministry. 

The change is significant because: 
Dr. Negrin believes in a strong and 
relatively liberal central govern- 
ment, whereas Caballero believed in 
leaving great power with the local 
and provincial governments. 

Meanwhile, Great Britain and 
France considered the effect on their 
plans to arrange a truce in Spain 
under which foreign volunteers 
would be recalled, of Valencia’s ap- 
peal to the coming League Council 
session to consider foreign interven- 
tion. 

An uprising in Albania. 

In that opera-bouffe country, 
where bachelor King Zog waits for 
an American heiress to come along 
who is willing to share his throne, 


in the | and where Italy’s Mussolini is really 


the power behind the throne, a 
short-lived revolt broke out. Two 
things are said to have been respon- 
sible: a disgrunted finance minister 
who had been dismissed; and the 
King’s orders that women hence- 
forth are to be unveiled. 


Activity in the German Em- 
bassy, Washington. 


Hardly had the Reich’s new Am- 
bassador, Dr. Hans Dieckhoff, moved 
into the quarters in the American 
Capitat-vacated by Dr. Hans Luther, 
than special instructions crackled 
over the cable from Berlin. Amer- 
ican Cardinal Mundelein in a speech 
in Chicago had denounced church 
conditions in Germany and referred 
to Der Fuehrer as “an Austrian pa- 


ROMANCE INGLES WITH WAR 
AND DIPLOMACY OF THE WEEK 


per hanger”. Representations must 
be lodged at the State Department. 

Sticklers for diplomatic technical- 
ities explained that representations 
required no reply from the United 
States Government whereas a pro- 
test would. 

A toast crisis in Manila, the 

Philippine Islands. 

New American High Commissioner 
McNutt is making sure that the “lit- 
tle brown brothers” of the Philip- 
pines show proper respect to their 
“superiors.” He has just issued 
formal instructions that he should 
be toasted before Island officials at 
public dinners. But, of course, the 
President of the United States 
Should be toasted before him. 

Speed itn the Senate, Washing- 
ton. 


Observers doubt that the Senate 
will demonstrate such swiftness in 
ratifying the Buenos Aires conven- 
tions just submitted to it, as it did 
in approving the appointment of R. 
Walton Moore as Counselor and 
Sumner Welles as Undersecretary of 
the Department of State. 


And speaking of Uncle Sam’s For- 
eign Office, settling the question of 
the Under Secretaryship which has 
been hanging fire these many 
months, has made possible a reor- 
ganization within the Department 
which has been on the mind of 
Secretary Hull for some time. 

The Division of Mexican Affairs, 
as such, is being abolished and its 
functions consolidated with the old 


STOP-OFF TOURS 


$1600-$9825-$4250 
GLACIER 
PARK. 


VACATIG SPOT 


"PAC 
NORTHWEST 


SPOKANE SEATTLE TACOMA 
PORTLAND + VANCOUVER VICTORIA 


FORNIA ALASKA 
Norther Dude Ranch Counby 


‘LOW SUMMER FARES 


havel on the 


EMPIRE BUILDER |. 


every luxury every economy 


Please send me information about your service to 
[ Glacier Park © Pacific Northwest 0 Alaska 
California All-Expense Tours 


A. J. DICKINSON 
Passenger Traffic Man- 


reach of motorists. 


HEN a young research chem- 
ist named A. M. McAfee first 
discovered the Alchlor process for. re- 
fining motor oil, the scientific world 
applauded his genius. 


For this new process was capable of 
producing an oil that, judged by any 
known standard, was the finest motor 
lubricant in the world! 


Yet, to Dr. M-Afeeand his colleagues 
in the Gulf oil companies, this dis- 
covery was | ss an achievement than a 
‘challenge. For the Alchlor process re- 
quired the use of a rare and costly 
chemical, aluminum chloride. And un- 
less the cost of aluminum chloride 
could be cut many times over, the new 
oil could never be brought within 


THE WORLD'S FINEST MOTOR OIL ° 


all over again. 


tical reality. 


Hence, the man who had already 
proved his genius set to work to prove it 


And prove it he did! Working night 
and day, Dr. McAfee and his Gulf as- 
sociates developed a new method of 
making aluminum chloride that cut its 
cost to one-thirtieth of its former 
price. Then, and only then, did the 
world’s finest motor oil become a prac- 


This king of motor oils is called 
Gulfpride. Among all fine motor oils 
it literally cannot be equalled. 

Gulfpride is the only oil in 
the world that starts from 
choice Pennsylvania crudes 
;..is first refined to equal 
other fine oils... and then 


100% PURE PENNSYLVANIA 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


The man who was a genius twice 


further refined by Gulf’s exclusive 
Alchlor process. A full 20% of the oil 
—containing carbon, gum and sludge- 
formers—is actually discarded by the 
Alchlor process! 


No wonder Gulfpride has helped set 
major records on land, sea, and in the 
air... has surpassed the U. S. Army 
and Navy specifications for motor oil. 


At 35c a quart (includes Federal Tax 
only) Gulfpride is true economy. It has 
an uncanny ability to stay in your 
crankcase. It forms almost no carbon 
at all. It adds many miles to your 
motor’s life. Moral: When 
you change your oil, change 
to Gulfpride. At the Sign of 
the Orange Disc. Gu/fO:lCor- 
poration... Gulf Refining Co. 


IN SEALED CANS ONLY 


Latin-American division into a new Railway, St. Paul, pai 
agency to be known as the Division ae gag State 4 
of the American Republics. Te 
P. A. FREDERICK. | 
— 


NEW STUDEBAKER 


A new note in luxury... 
a new low in price 


+ Of course it’s designed as if you had 
money to burn. . . but you don't need 
that kind of money to buy it. . . the re- 
freshingly new Studebaker State Presi- 
dent that came with this Spring and 
that’s been going like the wind in sales! 
* The only fine car premium that’s 
missing from this latest masterpiece of 
Studebaker structure and Helen Dryden 
styling is the customary fine car pre- 
mium of high price! * It has fine car 
glow lamps on its fenders. . . fine car 


chromium strips on its running boards 
and sills ... fine car custom pillow- 
type upholstery of the finest fine car 
fabrics . door latches that click 
lightly and tightly and silently ...a 
gas-saving automatic overdrive that rests 
your engine and the outgo from your 
income besides! * Yet the price of this 
State President is just a shade above that 
of the low priced standard Studebaker 
President. And it’s sold, of course,on the 
convenient Studebaker C.1.T. budget plan. 


SEE YOUR STUDEBAKER DEALER 
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school students have failed of pass- 


Minnesota, Nebraska and Ohio. New | cut, Maryland, New Jersey, New 


Vania. 


33 PCT. OF TAX DOLLAR 


* 8} during the depression the revenue 


of towns and cities, in a number of 

4 tecel om: cases, dropped to such an extent 

Federal, state and ioc that they were unable to meet their 
penditures. Better pay for School problems unaided. 


teachers. Help to sectarian | pypennityRe BY REGIONS 


schools. The relationship between the cost 
of maintaining public schools and 
the public income to meet these 
costs, varies widely throughout the 


S the day approaches for the 
stream-lined school of 1937 to 
close its doors for the summer in a 
blaze of academic glory, taxpayers | 
are not unmindful of a very practi- | | | 


cal phase of education—the cost. 
On the basis of the latest avail- __ In the Legislatures: 
J EGISLATIVE highlights in 


able figures, more than 33 cents out 
of every State and local tax dollar 


go into maintaining the public || 4 the State Capitols: | 
school system. The total bill amounts ||  CALIFoRNIA.—Assembly adopted || 
to somewhere around two billion || and sent to Senate a measure || 
dollars for establishing a state-wide sys- | 
Several tacts have come to light | ic for the control of social dis- 


since the depression, relative to the 
dollars and cents side of education. 

For one thing, the States, as con- 
{rasted with local governments, have 
shown a tendency to increase their 

‘“ share in meeting the cost of the 
public schools. 

Teachers’ salaries, the largest sin- 
gle item in the education budget, | 
sharply cut during the depression, 
are being restored. Nevertheless, 


1930-31 || Of the activities and financial af- 
Despite the fact that many State ‘| fairs of the Better Business As- 


constitutions forbid the use of pub- anti- 
lic funds for private schools, sev- || 


CoLorapo.—Senate voted for a | 
graduated net income tax after |. 
defeating a House-approved levy |, 
on intangible personal property. | 

FLoripa.—Senate approved a | 
bill outlawing slot machines and 
sent it to the House which had 
previously adopted a measure 
placing heavy penalties on the 
ownership of slot machines. 
House adopted a resolution call- | 


MASSACHUSETTS.—Senate passed 
eral legislatures have found a way || bill that would penalise die- | 
to extend aid to these educational | cximination against employing | 
persons over 45. The measure 
HOW THE COST IS DIVIDED | Had previously passed the House 

First, the apportionment of the || where opponents are now seek- 
cost for education. | ing to reconsider it. | 
Latest estimates show that local ||; Micnican.—Senate defeated 
‘ean governments pay a little over 75 per ||| House measure to legalize dog | 
cent of the total bill for public edu- || racing in the State. } 
cation. The States meet a little bet- NesrasKa.—Closed its first ses- 
ter than 23 per cent of the cost, | sion as a unicameral legislature. } 
while the Federal Government has | PENNSYLVANIA.—House voted to — 
contributed slightly over 1 per cent. | abolish capital punishment; to i 
The role of the Federal Govern- — Substitute life imprisonment. | 
ment has been confined to student _, Reversal of action taken a fort- | 
aid under the National Youth Ad- | night before. House passed and — 
ministration and some outlays for _| sent to Senate bill to establish | 
agricultural extension work and vo- |; fair trade practices. | 
cational training. | SOUTH CaroLina.—House- de- 
The present State-local ratio of | feated proposed constitutional | 
participation in the cost of educa- | amendment which would have | 
tion is in-contrast to that in 1930 ,| permitted the granting of di- — 
when local governments were put- || vorces in the State. | 
ting up close to 83 per cent of the || TENNESSEE.—House passed a 
cost, while the States were account- | bill to extend civil service to the | 
ing for about 17 per cent. ~ i city of Nashville. | 
The increase on the State side of ||| | 


D. A. TURNER, WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


“IMAGINE,” Mr. Turner... 


A TRUE, UNSOLICITED STORY 
OF A SCHICK SHAVER 


“Imagine a little gadget, no bigger than the palm of my hand, clicking 
along day after day, month after month, year after year — never failing 
to give the same cool, smooth, comfortable shave. And never a repair 


or replacement of parts necessary. That's the miracle of it, especially to 
a man who knows electric motors. 


“This is an anniversary of mine. Just three years ago I stepped into 
a San Francisco store—Schwabacher Frey Co.—and purchased my 
Schick Shaver... it has never once faltered. 

“, . «1 shall, in all probability, be using the same old shaver for 


many a long vear yet. It’s your own fault for building such a long-lived 
instrument . . .” 


IS THIS MAN’S EXPERIENCE GOOD ENOUGH FOR YOU? 


Three years of quick, close shaves in the tropical heat of Panama and the cold 
of Northern America. Three years of painless, comfortable shaves with 
never a cut nor a scrape—and the shaver as good as new today! Only 
the Schick has made such a record — and even much 
better records. 


ASK A DEALER TODAY 


Let one of our dealers demonstrate a Schick Shaver 
to you. He will tell you why tle Schick gives you 
a new skin, why its double-stroke shaves quickly 
and how it saves you money, for you no longer 
need blades, soap, creams, brush or lotions. 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAMFORD, CONN, Western [iistributor: Edises, Inc. San Francisce. 
In Canada... Henry Birks & Soms, Led.. and other leading stores. 


> the ledger was due to the fact that, # United States. However, it can be 


fitted into fairly uniform geo- 
graphical patterns. 

For example, the lowest average 
proportionate cost is to be found in 
the nine North Atlantic States. The 
proportion of all State and local 
revenue spent for education ranges 
from 25.57 per cent in Massachusetts 
to 37.46 per cent In Pennsylvania, to 
strike an average of 29.51 per cent. 


In the 16 Southern States, the 
expenditure for education ranges 
from 20.95 per cent of tax revenues 
in Florida (lowest in the nation) 
to 44.48 per cent in West Virginia, 
striking an average of 35.27 per cent. 

The States of the Midwest and 
Far West spend more for education 
in proportion to their tax resources 
than any other parts of the United 
States. 

For the 12 Middle West States, 
the expenditures run from 30.04 per 
cent of all tax revenue in Illinois to 
44.16 per cent in North Dakota, 
Striking an average of 37.27 per cent. 

In the 11 Western States, the ex- 


_ penditure for education ranges from 


27.47 per cent of all tax income in 
Oregon to 47.23 per cent in Wyo- 
ming (highest in the nation) to 
strike an average of 37.96 per cent. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES RISING 

As for the trend in salaries: 

All types of school salaries reached 
their lowest point during 1934 and 
1935. In the last two years they 
have been showing a tendency to 
improve. 

According to data collected by the 
National Education Association, the 
heaviest salary cuts were levied 
against the relatively high salaries 
of school superintendents and their 
assistants. In the larger cities these 
have been more frequently restored 
than in the smaller cities. Class- 
room teachers, on the whole, have 
fared better than school employes 
in so far as salary cuts and restora- 
tions go. 


FOR SECTARIAN SCHOOLS 

This is the way some of the State 
Legislatures have getting 
around constitutional prohibitions 
against using the public money for 
sectarian education: 

Certain assistance in the form of 
free textbooks and free transporta- 
tion is furnished the student or his 
parents, never the private school di- 
rectly. 

Louisiana is the only State which 
at present makes textbooks free to 
all school children, whether in 
public or private institutions. The 
Supreme Court has placed its ap- 
proval on this act. 

An Indiana law provides that 
students of parochial schools may 
use free textbooks when the local 
school corporation so authorizes un- 
der its own regulations. 


Many find it hard to believe that a Cadillac- 
built La Salle V-8 is now actually within 
reach of the average family. 

Yet the facts are perfectly plain. La Salle 
is priced as low as $1095*. And this is the 


DELIVERED price at Detroit, including all — 


standard accessories. Only transportation, 
state and local sales taxes need be added. 


Furthermore, La Salle is inexpensive to 
drive and maintain. It is 
remarkably economical 
in its use of gasoline and 
oil—and La Salle’s serv- 
ice costs will prove a 


delightful surprise. 


AT A PRICE WITHIN 


REACH OF THE AVERAGE 


FAMILY 


Remember, too, that La Salle is Cadillac- 
built throughout. This means long life and 
exceptional freedom from repairs. 


If you buy anything above the very lowest- 
priced cars, it will pay you to go on up to 
La Salle. Why not come in today? , 

* Delivered price at Detroit, Mich., $1095 and up, subject 
to change without notice. Model illustrated 5- Passenger 
Touring Sedan $1260. These 
prices include all standard 
accessories. Transportation, 
State and Local Sales Taxes, 
Optional Accessories and 


Equipment — Extra. 


Cadillac Motor Car Division. - 
General Motors Sales Corporation 


Detroit 


Michigan 


Bill proposing free textbooks, free 
TH E COST OF SCHOOLS: transportation and other types of | age in recent years in Connecticut, | proposals have been offered to 1937 York, Ohio, Oregon and Pennsyl- 
a ‘Ax e * | assistance for private and parochial Delaware, Maryland, Michigan, | legislatures in California, Connecti- 


SCHICK 


__. AND WHEN THEY 


FEEL TIRED THEY 


SPRINT STAR. Arthur Lindegren 
swam to a new 200-meter free- 
style record. “Camels give me a 
generous ‘lift’ in energy when I'm 
tired after swimming,” says Art. 


OLYMPIC STAR. Arthur High- 
land smashed records in the 
dash and middle-distance 
events. Arthur says: “Smoking 
Camels with my meals eases 
the strain after racing.” 


MARGARET HUTTON 


—free-style and back-stroke 
champion and famous for 
her record-breaking perform- 
ances as a plunger—has 
amoked Camels since 1935. 


—holds records in both 


JANE FAUNTZ MANSKE = = sprint and distance free- 
started smoking Camels =: style events. Camels have 
2years ago. This Chicago been her favorite ciga- 
girl's superb diving form rette for 3 years now. 
won her National and 


Olym 


PERFECT CONTROL helped 
Marshall Wayne winthe Olym- 
pic diving crown! “I never 
hesitate to enjoy a Camel,” 
says Marshall.“Camels don’t 
get On my nerves!” 


pic honors. 


WHAT THESE ACE MERMAIDS SAY— Dorothy Poyn- 
ton Hill speaking: “I prefer Camels for their mildness. 
They never jangle my nerves. I can enjoy smoking 
as often as I wish. I think that another advantage of 
smoking Camels is the invigorating ‘lift’ they give me 
when I’m tired after a strenuous workout.” 


LENORE KIGHT WINGARD 

—the foremost woman free- 

GEORGIA COLEMAN == gtyle swimmer — holds 7 

“= world’s records, 16 national 

. Camels have been her 
board diving victory in 


gar for 4 years. 
1932. She becamea Camel fer 
smoker that same year. 


gun 


Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS —Turkish and Do- 
mestic—than any other popular brand. 


DOROTHY POYNTON HILL 
—petite, blonde Los Angeles 
beauty—the incomparable 
Queen of the 33-foot plat- 
form dive—became a Camel 
fan over a year ago. 


Lenore Kight Wingard—one of the greatest Ameri- 
can woman athletes of our times—adds this: “I really 
get fun out of swimming. Hard work is part of the 
game. It’s grand the way Camels help me enjoy my 
food no matter how tired or strained I may be. And 
I’ve found Camels do not irritate my throat.” 
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The Voice 
of Government 


“Low to Prevent Inflation?” 


Striking the proper balance between 
pay rolls, profits and prices. Part 
played by Federal taxes. 


By MORDECAI EZEKIEL 
Economist, Department of Agriculture 


E ARE in no danger of the astronomical kind 
of inflation. Rather, the only type of inflation 
that might threaten us is such a rapid rise in spec- 
ulative values, as in 1928-29, or in commodity values, 
as in 1918-19, as might eventually plunge us again 
into a major depression like those of 1920 or 1929. 
We may choose between several different alter- 
natives to avert such a possibility. Probably the 
most desirable is one that business men themselves 
can adopt. It is for them to put ihto action the 
program of the Brookings Institution.... 

This program boils down to this: Increase pay 
rolls faster than you increase profits; and pay 

higher wages out of lowered 
~ eosts, rather than pass them 
{ on, as higher prices. Unfor- 
tunately, our leading corpor- 
ations seem to be going in 
the opposite direction. ... 
: If industry continues to 
: jack up prices at the rates 
noted recently, government 
could step in with the second 
alternative, a drastic change 
in Federal fiscal policy. 
| hail Two tax policies are poss- 
Mordecai Ezekiel ible. One is to leave tax 
rates where they are, or reduce them; and to bal- 
ance the budget by severely cutting Federal spend- 
ing; the other is to increase taxes, especially in- 
come taxes, and continue spending.... | | 

A rapid reduction in Federal taxes and spending 
would probably not check inflation; on the contrary, 
it would feed flames of over-investment that build 
up inflationary speculation. 

The other program, of heavier taxation and con- 
tinued heavy spending, would help check inflation 
arising from over-investment and speculation, and 
maintain consumer buying power for consumption 
goods. 

If effective action is not taken in either of these 
fields, one possibility is to use Federal Reserve pol- 
icies to check inflation. 
ing a scarcity of funds, advancing interest rates. 

There are stronger steps government can take. 
One is along the line of breaking up corporate mon- 
opolies. Another is for government itself to enter 
into yardstick competition with industries holding 
prices unduly high.... 

Perhaps the soundest program will be an inter- 
mediate between depending either wholly on indus- 
try or wholly on Government action; one that in- 
volves continued heavy federal taxation and spend- 
ing to redistribute income and one that also se- 
cures a fairer balance on the part of industry be- 
tween prices, payrolls and profits. 

(From a recent address before the Peoples’ Lobby 
at Washington.) 


Labor-Industry's New Era 


The job ahead in collective bargain- 
ing. Meaning of Wagner Act. 


By CHARLES FAHY 
General Counsel of National Labor Relations Board 


HE job ahead for the National Labor Relations 
Board is the same as that entrusted to it by 
Congress on July 5, 1935. The difference now is 
that the legal cbstacles raised in the path of the 
Board have been removed. 


The job was and is, in its broad aspects, simple 
to state: It is to promote industrial peace in in- 
dustries engaged in or closely associated with in- 
terstate commerce, by the prevention of certain un- 
fair labor practices which strike at the heart of 
the laboring man’s right of self-organization and 
collective bargaining through representatives freely 
chosen. ... 

The task ahead is now in 

é | [=~ its broad outlines the secur- 
ing of compliance with the 
: law. It is to be expected, 
and daily experience justi- 
«4 fies this expectation, that the 
great body of American in- 
dustry, part of which has 
long since placed in opera- 
tion the principles of the 
Act, will accept it as the 
ae charter of its present and 
“eames future relations with em- 

Charles Fahy ployes. 

It is unthinkable that this should not be true, 
now that the rights of employees protected by the 
Statute have been characterized by the Supreme 
Court as “fundamental” and the Supreme Court 
has placed ultimate judicial approval upon it as the 
law of the land. 

It is somewhat disturbing however to notice that 
employers are still 1eceiving from certain sources 
inaccurate advice as to the statute. They were 
badly advised once before, as to its constitutionality. 
That question has been settled; and it is rather 
curious that there is now a notable amount of mis- 
leading information being disseminated as to 
methods of evading the Act and as to possible gaps 
in it. I say that this is ill-advised and misleading, 
because the statute is not an easy one to evade... . 

The most authoritative sources for the guidance 
of employers are not agencies disseminating half- 
baked information avout the Act, or circularizing 
employers who, they think, desire to scuttle the law 
of the United States. The body of decisions ren- 
dered by the Board, and the Court decisions thus 
far rendered should be the source material of those 
interested in problems which it seeks to solve... . 

(From a radio address delivered at Washington, 
D. C., on May 15.) 


This might involve creat-_ 
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MR. ROOSEVELT’'S NEWS WITHOUT VIEWS— 


CONGRESS "CATAMOUNTS" VS. PRESS "POTATOES" 


x 


White House and court house. Yet 
another medal. The spring cruise 
on the Potomac. 


HERE is a certain mythical gentleman re- 
peatedly referred to from time to time in 
the public prints. Unlike Macauley’s school- 
boy who knows everything, he can’t understand 
anything. 
We refer to the Man from Mars. 


He dropped, or might have dropped, into the 
White House this week. But his reception was 
quite different from usual. Instead of being 
met with the condescending smiles of those who 
are supposed to be merely amused at his aston- 
ishment at the strange paradoxes of American 
life, he encountered a crowd of Old Timers, just 
as confused as he was. | 

It was indeed a topsy-turvy week. 


As far as the Supreme Court went, officially, 
theré was no news (and less views) to be gar- 
nered ftom the whispering walls of the Execu- 
tive Offices than there were orange blossoms on 
the surrounding elms. 


The first press conference was jammed. No 
one expected comment on the resignation of 
Justice Van Devanter but they couldn’t afford 
to miss it if one should emerge. 


In a lull in the question-and-answering, one 
correspondent spoke up to say that since nobody 
else dared mention the one topic of interest, 
he would. 


“T note the sound of a band playing outside,” 
he went on—a garden party was in progress 
on the White House lawn—“and I wondered if 
it had any special significance?” 


Out of the general laughter that followed in 
which the President joined, a familiar voice was 
heard to say something about the point being 
well taken. 


It was early Tuesday 


morning when a mes- 
FORMAL FAREWELLS. senger laid before the 


“COME AND SEE ME” President a letter which 


sounded very much like a legal document. It 
followed closely on the report, and confirmed it, 
that Associate Supreme Court Justice Van 
Devanter intended to retire when this weary 
session ended. 


Calling for a pad and pencil the President 
wrote a short reply. The document was not an 
offer of resignation. It was a notice of retire- 
ment under the new law. Hence no acceptance 
was needed. Nor was the reply addressed to 
“dear Willis” (Mr. Justice Van Devanter’s first 


name) as so many farewells in the last six years 
have been. 


A JUSTICE RETIRES. 


But there was an amiable conclusion, slightly 
more formal than the classic “come up and see 
me sometime” hut expressing a desire to have 
the retiring Justice drop in on his way back to 


his farm in Maryland “when he left Washing- 
ton.” 


The rough draft from which the formal letter 


was copied bore some signs of revision—as usual 


ANOTHER MEDAL, 
AND A VETO. 
THREE DIPLOMATS 


—Wide World 


BACK IN 1932—WHO WOULD EVER HAVE DREAMED THAT— 


Senator Joseph T. Robinson (right) would be one of the leading contenders for a Su- 
preme Court vacancy to be filled by the then New York Governor and Democratic pres- 
idential candidate, Franklin D. Roosevelt? (left) When the photographer clicked his 
lens at Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Robinson’s “social visit” four and a half years ago 
he chanced upon a “shot” that today holds a curious significance to the forthcoming 


selection of a new Supreme Court justice. 


the President had edited his copy. But. only 
official eyes saw the emendations. 

Victory? For whom? Unofficial and unwrit- 
ten communiques from both General Headquart- 
ers, claimed it. Like the pivot decisions of Jus- 
tice Roberts, which gave the blessing to certain 
New Deal legislation, each side in the battle of 
the Century between Court House and White 
House, insisted this latest retirement was an ad- 
vance for their side. 

Perhaps all this was harder for the Man from 
Mars to grasp than for the man in the marble 
corridors. But quite as baffling to the eldest of 
statesmen was the situation which developed 
when the Senate “nominated” in the forum of 
the press, at least, Senator Robinson for Mr. 
Van Devanter’s place. Senators confirm, Presi- 
dents nominate, according to the Constitution. 

The White House was ominously silent, far 
from confirming, much less affirming or even 
nominating. 

However, amid all this 
confusion worse con- 
fused, the herring in the 
Potomac continued to 
run, routine went on and the President got a 
medal (not so unusual) and vetoed an appro- 
priation bill (quite unusual). 


The medal was from the Zet Beta Tau, the 


oldest Jewish fraternity in the country. It 
was in recognition, the donors said, for the 
President’s “ringing. and repeated affirmation 
of the right of free speech, free mind and free 
conscience. .. .” 

The vetoed appropriation would have per- 


x 


~—Underwood & Underwood 


“UNDER THE SPREADING CHESTNUT TREE—” 


A new study of an old, but charming subject. Here the cameraman focussed on the 
White House from beneath the shadows of a tall and spreading tree. There really are 


some chestnut trees on the White House lawn. 


Across the now soft green grass the 


white columns of the south portico gleam in the warm mid-day sun. 


* mitted the Federal Government to take part to 


the extent of five million dollars in New York’s 
World’s Fair. The Fair, on second thought, 
thought that three millions would be fair 
enough. So they tried again. 

So the callers came and went, the President, 
as usual, revealing no effects of the storm that 
was blowing up the Avenue from gusty Capitol 
Hill. He paused, however, to do a good deed in 
memory of an old friend. He nominated for 
Postmistress of Fall River, Massachusetts, home 
of the late faithful Secretary Louis Howe, the 
wife of his friend and advisor, Mrs. Grace 
Hartley Howe. 


LOCKS, ALARMS 


The office space once 
AND SAFETY occupied by this former 

member of the Presi- 
FOR SECRETARIES dent’s secretariat has a 
far different appearance from its predecessor’s 
regime. It is now two rooms. 

In the larger space is the office of Secretary 
Early. Here come reporters, broadcasters, 
photographers. But they can not break in on 
each other rudely. At least no longer, for a 
secret electric lock which no key can turn, con- 
trols the door. 

This is an innovation along with a five-alarm 
system, which makes it possible for Messrs, 
McIntyre and Early, Mr. Forster, executive sec- 
retary, Miss Le Hand, personal secretary, and 
James Roosevelt, to summon aid from the 
White House police with the press of a button. 

So, if you get into any of these sanctums un- 
der false pretenses and don’t leave on request, 
you may be assisted by strong right arm of the 
law. 

The second press conference of the week 
started with a laugh: “Mr. President, do you 
intend to confirm the Senate’s nomination of 
Senator Robinson?” a reporter asked. 

If it were a sore point the President didn’t 
show it. He broke down and, for the first time, 
made a comment. Anything the correspondents 
wrote on the subject should be headed “surmise 
number 23,” he said. 

It was a brisk and cheerful session. 


The next day the first spring cruise of the 
season began. 


OFF ON A CRUISE. Leaving the White 


WEDDING BELLS ouse by automobile the 
party drove along Vir- 


THEN “DOG DAYS” ginia roads to Quantico, 


the nearby post of the Marines. There the 
President tossed out a second “first ball” of the 
season when the Congressional “Catamounts” 
met the Press Gallery “Potatoes” in the annual 
Scrap on and around the diamond. 

After watching the game the President went 
aboard the waiting “Potomac.” Within the next 
few weeks he has another holiday ahead of him 
for, with Mrs. Roosevelt he will attend, on June 
30th, the wedding of his son, Franklin, Jr., and 
Ethel duPont at Greeneville, Maryland. 

From there the President will go to Hyde 
Park for a short visit before he returns to Wash- 
ington and the dog-days—and, perhaps, dog- 
fights, if Congress maintains its recalcitrant 
mood. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


An Ostimistic Prediction 


Increased production, greater trade 
volume, higher earning, crop pros- 
pects as factors. 


By COLONEL LEONARD P. AYRES 
Vice President, the Cleveland Trust Co. 


HE developments of the past two months have 
again demonstrated that the action of the se- 
curity markets is a more potent influence in shap- 
ing business sentiment than are all the figures of 
production and profits. | 

Except for the strikes we have been having an 
almost unbroken series of reports of increased pro- 
duction, greater volumes of trade, higher earnings, 
more construction, and favorable agricultural pros- 
pects. 

Nevertheless stock and bond 

@ prices have had an important de- 
% cline, and the quotations for 
# many sorts of commodities have 
moved downward. The result has 
& been a harvest of gloomy warn- 
ye ings about an impending decline 
in general business. 
seems wholly doubtful that 

eee any such pessimistic forecasts are 
‘warranted. The iron and steel in- 

Leonard P. Ayres dustry is producing at close to 
capacity volumes, and has so large an amount of 
forward orders on its books that it will apparently 
be able to continue at nearly full activity for many 
months to come. 

The automobile makers are having another big 
year. Construction is not expanding vigorously, but 
it is doing better than it did last year. The railroads 
are carrying more freight and making more money. 
Retail trade is improving. 

As long as these fundamentals continue as they 
are going we need not fear that there will be serious 
recession for business in general. 

The declines in stock and bond and commodity 
prices are not astonishing. They were all overdue, 
for prices had been marked up overly fast by specu- 
lation. The equally serious decline in stock prices 
in April of 1936 has now been almost forgotten. 
Probably the chief cause of our worries is that most 
of us had forgotten that even during recoveries 
there are no such things as one way continuously 
rising markets. 

(From the Business Bulletin issued by the-Cleve- 
land Trust Company, May 15.) 


The Federal Economies 


Criticism of two proposals. Need of 
non-partisan study. 


By ORVAL W. ADAMS 
First Vice President, American Bankers’ Association, 


and Executive Vice President, Utah State 
National Bank of Salt Lake City 


HE administrative and legislative branches of 
government at Washington have announced 
that they are looking for ways and means of 


effecting economies which would necessarily result 


in closing the doors to governmental activities that 
can be dispensed with and will reduce the tax 
load under which the people are now groaning. 
This would result in accelerated business, expanded 
payrolls. and a sound, practical approach to the 
solution of the unemployment problem. 


This restoration of private initiative and self- 
reliance will result in throwing away the precari- 
, ous economic crutches of 
false security and will per- 
mit men to enjoy the thrill 
of moving and functioning 
under their own power... 
These developments would 
mean a rapid approach toa 
balanced budget and the ces- 
sation of the inflation of 
credit through government 
borrowing. When that is 
fs achieved, fear of violent 
fluctuations in money values 

Orval W. Adams wil] automatically take flight. 

Broad hints have already emanated from the 
heads of government that financial responsibilities 
that are logically and consistently of purely local 
character, must now go back to the states. In this 
manner the time-honored relationship between the 
government and the states will be reestablished. 

Two proposals have been made to effect govern- 
ment. economies. First, either through a horizontal 
eut in the appropriations to each branch of the 
Federal Government, or, second, through the im- 
pounding of a certain percentage of present ap- 
propriations to be allocated later to departments 
able to prove their need for more revenues. 

The first plan would cut appropriations of de- 
serving and undeserving departments indiscrim- 
inately. It would automatically penalize the eco- 
nomical, legitimate and necessary agencies of gov- 
ernment and reward the superfluous, the noisy and 
the politically active aggregations that have gained 
access to the public treasury. 

The second plan, merely holds the spending in 
abeyance to be resumed later when the one in 
charge may reallocate the impounded funds in such 
mnner as in his opinion will best serve public in- 
terests. But it has a more far-reaching implication. 
It would also mean that the legislative branch of 
government, responsible for appropriating money, 
must yield its constitutional authority and respon- 
sibility to some other agency, which in itself will 
establish a dangerous precedent... . 

Both of these hurriedly conceived schemes are 
equally void of merit. If we are to have real econ- 
omy, real reform in government administration, a 
thorough study should be made by a non-partisan 
congressional body wholly free of government dom- 
ination. 

(From an address before the New Jersey Bankers 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J.. May 21.) © 
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labor 


The largest employe election. 
Future of bargaining in steel. 


Other CIO victories. 
HE National Labor Relations 
Board has conducted about 90 
employe elections for determining 
the bargaining agency preferred by 
employes. But no previous one was 
on so large a scale or involved such 
important consequences as that held 
last week in the plants of the Jones 
& Laughlin Stee! Company. 

The victor was the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Stee! and Tin 
Workers, one of the largest affili- 
ates of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization, the vote being 17,028 
to 7.207. About 27.000 workers were 
cligible to vote. 

Workers had a yes-or-no choice, 
an identical ballot being submitted 
to those in the company’s two plants. 
In each plant there was also an- 
other union, successor to the con- 
pany unions from which the man- 
agement had recently withdrawn 
support. These two successor unions 
were not affiliated; each was organ- 
ized independently. It was part of 
the election agreement, reached 
after a two-day strike, that there 
should be one bargaining unit con- 
sisting of all company employes and 
not twuo, one in each plant. 

The special significance of the 
election is that the steel union has 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE VICTORY 
BY C. |. O. UNION IN STEEL ELECTION 


thus demonstratea its strength in 
one of the large independent steel 
companies which have heretofore 
retused to sign collective bargaining 
agreements. The word “independ- 
ent” means in this connection a 
Steel company not a subsidiary of 
the United States Steel Corporation. 
Companies within that system have 
all come to terms with the union. 


The other large independent com- 
panies watched the outcome closely, 
regarding it as the cue to be fol- 
lowed in their own relations with 
employes. 


INTERFERENCE DENIED 


In the tense atmosphere of the 
election, charges were laia that the 
Republic Steel Company had sent 
some of ils company police to in- 
fluence the outcome against the 
CiO union. “These are merely 
trained observers,” replied the Re- 
public Company’s Management, but 
investigations were begun or prom- 
ised by the Senate committee on 
civil liberties, the Department of 
Justice and the local sheriff’s office. 
From this office seven warrants for 
arrest were isstied on charges of 
conspiracy to commit assault and 
carrying concealed weapons. 

Actually, however, there was no 
violence. The interest of the De- 
partment of Justice was this: It is 
a Federal crime to interfere with 
the duties of. the National Labor 
Relations Board, and this election 
was being carried out by the Board. 


The penalty prescribed is a maxi- 
mum of two years’ imprisonment 
and a fine of $5,000. 

The president of the Jones & 
Laughlin Company accépted the re- 
sult with these words: 

“The corporation is gratified that 
such an important issue has been 
settled so amicably by peaceful and 
democratic methods. 

“Now that the election is over, 
and our employes have made their 
decision, let us forget the tension 
ot the past few weeks and cheerfully 
apply ourselves te our duties.” 

Two other independent steel com- 
panies prepared to talk with ieaders 
of the steel union, their conferences 
raving been postponed until the out- 
come of the Jones & Laughlin elec- 
tion. These were the Crucible Steel 
Company, Pittsburgh, and the In- 
land Steel Company, Chicago. 


REFUSAL TO SIGN 


Three large corporations, however, 
ield out against the union's demand 
for a signed agreement. The Re- 
public Company in particular did not 
immediately retreat from its prior 
refusal, which it had declared was 
the first line of defense against a 
closed shop. This company, to- 
gether with the Bethlehem and 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany, had announced that, if a strike 
was called, it would not attempt to 
operate. The union, cn its side, 
said there would be strikes if agree- 
ments were not signed, but the 


strategy appeared to be to approach 
one company at a time. 

In order to place these events in 
perspective, stecl union men re- 
called that one of the first steel 
strikes in the country took place at 
Pittsburgh in 1892, in the course of 
which a bloody battle was waged 
and Henry C. Frick, a company 
manager, Was stabbed by a would-be 
assassin. The strike was broken, as 
were likewise several others includ- 
ing an especially bitter one in 1919. 
Even one year ago, the steel union 
had only 7.000 members. Today it 
claims more than 300.000. 


EFFECT OF THE NLRA 

The National Labor Relations Act 
was Siven as one of the chief fac- 
tors in the altered situation. 

This law has not only proved to 
be effective as applied to large in- 
dustrial companies, but it has been 
the model for a number of State 
laws. Pennsylvania’s was one of 
the first. Last week New York 
joined the list as the Governor 
signed a measure following the Fed- 
cral law in m»st particulars. It 
added, however, to unfair labor 
practices a specific mention of the 
hiring of labor spies. Craft unions 
were able to secure a clause giving 
them an advantage in the choice 
bargaining units 

Governor Murphy of Michigan is 
likewise urging a somewhat similar 
law for his State. It is his. view, 
however, that scme strikes should 


broke out last week in the plants of 
the Consumers Power Company. 
Numerous communities were de- 
prived of light and power, including 


the industrial city of Flint. 

On the Governor’s demand, the 
union called off the strike and both 
union and company agreed to con- 
tinue to sit wntil their differences 


were composed, calling him in when 
they had reached an impasse. 

The union won the right to bar- 

gain for its own members without 
(Continued on Page 15.] 
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You’re boss of the bunch when 
you ease in gas to the great 
valve -in- head straight eight, 
ablest engine of its size any- 
where in the world. It’s soft of 
voice but it packs authority— 
there’s no fooling when it has 


work to do! 


You're the envy of all eyes, 
garbed in Buick’s princely style 
—handling these ready controls 
is the softest job in the whole 


wide world. 


You stream down the straight- 
away—soar over thetallesthills 
—you sweep around the cor- 

- ners and curves erect as a dow- 

_ ager making her entrance — 


HIS year, good things come 
in eights—¢get into this bell- 
wether Buick and the other 
fellow will know who’s the lead- 
off man around here! 


BUICK! 


You can’t hurt it — it’s built 
rugged and stout as Buick 
always has been—but still we 
say, handle with care! For so 
instant-quick is its lift to your 
toe-touch, so quietly easy will 
it outwing the birds, that 
you never have to force it to 
make your distance safely 
with time to spare. 


why even the back seat’s 


chatterproof, so sweetly, 
smoothly, serenely does this 
road-wise car conduct itself! 


| 


This year say Buick — and 
whatever you say on the open 
road will go with the whole 
parade. Its purchase is as 
easily managed as its feather- 
light controls — for today 
Buick is priced at the lowest 
figure in history. 


Your cue now is to see the 
nearest authorized Buick 
dealer. Do that without de- "ee 
lay and you'll holdthe center 
of the stage all summer long! 
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KNEE-ACTION COME 
AND SAFETY 


“HIGH OUTPUT” 
GENERATOR 


%& JUMBO LUGGAGE 
COMPARTMENTS 


% DOUBLE STABILIZATION 
SAFETY GLaAss 


NO OTHER CAR 


WORLD HAS 
ALL THESE FEATURES 


VALVE-IN-HEAD 
STRAIGHT-EIGHT ENGINE 


ANOLITE Pistons 

AEROBAT CARBURETOR 
SEALED CHASSIS 

TORQUE-TUBE DRIVE 


ISTEEL BODY 
Y FISHER 


TIPTOE HYDRAY 
BRAKES 


MOTORS TERMS TO SUIT YOUR LIKING 


ices, a big 
head Straight 
n the 
@ the lowest 
re delivered 
Ow little more 
Buick. .GENERAL 


FOR THE HOME 


15c A DAY BUYS IT... AS LITTLE AS 2c A DAY RUNS ITE 


Quiet, unseen, trouble-free. Comes to you with 
a 5-Year Protection Plan against service 
expense. 

In addition, you enjoy dozens of other advan- 
tages never before available at such a low price: 
Easy cleaning, fast cooling, Cold Control temper- 
ature regulator, “Freon-114,” the safe refrigerant, 
and many other exclusive Frigidaire features. 

This cooler is available for either Bottled Water 
or City Pressure Connection. Choice of Bronze 
or White Duco finish. See it at your nearest 
dealer, or write Dept. 64-524, Frigidaire Divi- 
sion, General Motors Sales Corporation, 
Dayton, Ohio, for Free Booklet describing 
full line of Frigidaire 
water cooling equipment. 


@ Why put up any longer with old-way nuisance 
and expense? Now—at the lowest price in history 
—you can enjoy this new FRIGIDAIRE WATER 
COOLER, suitable for both office and home. 

No more too-tepid or too-cold-to-drink water. 
This cooler places at your disposal an abundant 
flow— always at the most tempting, refreshing, 
healthful temperature. A cooling, sparkling sup- 
ply available at the touch of a finger, day or night. 

And the cost is actually less than for old-style 
methods! 15c a day buys this cooler . .. as little 
as 2c a day runs it! Because its cooling unit 
is the famous METER-MISER, exclusive with 
Frigidaire. The simplest refrigerating mech- 
anism ever built, it cuts 
current cost to the bone! 


PROTECTION 
agent 


Every Frigidaire water 
cooler with the -Meter- 
Miser carries @ 5-year 
Protection Plan against 
service expense on the 
mechanical unit. 


‘FRIGIDAIRE 


MABE BY GENERAL | 


THE WORLD MOVES 


FORWARD WITH ST. 


i 


i ibm STAGE-COACH, romantic to look at but 

tough on the bones, took five hours to rattle over 
the forty miles from Boston to Providence. There, 
weary passengers alighted and continued their journey 
to New York by boat. 

‘Loday’s smooth-moving, soft-riding buses glide 
from Boston to New York in 6 hours, and from coast 
to coast in 99 hours. And cross-country runs are only 
part of the service that buses render. ‘They carry 
millions of children to school. They are revolutionizing 
city transportation. 

It is a new business and sprang from humble seeds 
—from the despised little jitneys of 1914. No one 
then could have foreseen that the descendants of the 
jitneys would one day be carrying three billion pas- 
sengers a year. 

But automotive engineers went to work; so did the 
laboratories of United States Steel and the workers 
in its mills. As steel improved, buses improved. As 
new alloys were developed, as steel became cheaper, 
stronger, more rust-resistant, buses grew swift, 
dependable, comfortable. Once more steel, and Unitea 

States Steel, has helped the world move forward. 


AMERICAN- BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
CANADIAN BRIDGE COMPANY, LTD. - CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL COR} 
PORATION + COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + UNIVERSA 

ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY * United States Stwel Cor poration Subsidiariz 
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—Underwood & 
SENATOR McCARRAN 


Senator McCarran, 


Democrat, of Nevada, and Majority | : 


Member of the Senate Committee 
On Judiciary, 


answers: 
S I understand it the Court 
could be either 14 or 15 in the 
event the President’s bill passes. If 
the President should appoint a man 
who.is over 70, the Court still could 
contain 15 members, but if he 
should appoint a man younger than 
70 to succeed Mr. Justive Van De- 
vanter, the Court would comprise 
only 14 members. 

My idea is that the Court should 
stand as it is now. It should not be 
a nebulous Court, but one fixed at 
qa definite number. That number 
for the present should be nine. The 
time will come when we should 
have a Justice for each circuit, but 
that time has not come as yet. 

What first should be done is to 
instill in the minds of the people of 
the country the fact that ultimate 
justice rests on a sound Supreme 
Court. 


Senator Schwartz, 


Democrat, of Wyoming, and Ma- 
jority Member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, 


answers: 

NS\VERING your inquiries of the 
A 19th instant: 

(1) I do not understand the 
President’s pending court bill, when 
enacted, will result in a court of 
fourteen members. 

(2) I would not favor “fixing” the 
size of the court at fourteen, but 
would not object if temporarily it 
consisted of an even number of 
members. 

Permit me to express My appre- 
ciation of the good work done by 
the editors and columnists of Wash- 
ington dailies in demonstrating the 
merits of the President’s court plan. 
The commendation and applause 
given liberals opposing the plan re- 
calls the remark of Phocion: “Have 
I inadvertently said some evil 
thing?” 


Senator Byrd, 
Democrat, of Virginia, and Chairman 
Senate Special Committee on 


| 


Investigation of Executive Agencies, 


answers: 


AM NOT in favor of any increase 

in the membership of the Su- 
preme Court. I think it should be 
definitely fixed at nine. 

I will support a Constitutional 
Amendment providing that the 
Court shall be fixed at nine mem- 
bers. 


CRAWFORD NOTCH 


within the shadow of 


MT. WASHINGTON 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Discriminating people 
return each summer 
to the Crawford House 
at Crawford Notch, 
Up - to - date rooming 
space—the best of food 
—music by Boston 
Symphony players — 
Golf - Tennis - Swim- 
ming - Riding - Boat- 
ing - Hiking - no hay 
fever. Season June 26- 
Oct. 5. Rates with 
meals $6 a day and 
up. Booklet and diag- 
nosis of weekly rates- 
address: 


Barror Hotel Co. 
Crawford Notch, 


N 
Or ask Mr. Foster 
Travel Offices. 


GRAWFORD HOUSE 


CRAWFORD NOTCH: NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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should be.” 


| ner Associate Justice Van Devanter presented his re- 
tirement last week from active service on the Supreme 
Court, a new situation arose as to effect which the President’s 
| Court plan, if adopted, would have on the size of the Court. 
| The Judiciary bill calls for the appointment of one addi- 
tional justice for each active justice over 701% years of age. 
| Justice Van Devanter’s retirement leaves only five active 
members over that age in the Court. 


In the light of this situation, The United States News has 
asked a number of Senators for answers to these questions: 


“Do you understand that Justice Van Devanter’s resigna- 
tion means, in the event the President’s Court bill passes, that 
the Supreme Court will consist of 14 members? 


| “Do you favor fixing the size of the Court at 14? 


| “If not, please state what size you think the Court 


The answers are presented herewith: 


Senator Capper, 


Republican, of Kansas, and 
Minority Member of Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, 


answers: 

DO NOT believe that Justice Van 

Devanter’s resignation means a 
Supreme Court of 14 members in 
the event the President’s Court bill 
is passed by Congress. I am of the 
opinion that the President’s Court 
bill will fail of enactment by Con- 
gress. 

I am opposed to any increase in 
the number of Justices of the Su- 
preme Court. I think nine Judges 
can easily take care of the business 
of the Court. I find’ that public 
sentiment is very strong in opposi- 
tion to any increase in the number 
of Judges. I believe any proposal to 
increase the number of Judges 
should first be submitted to the 
vote of the people. 


Senator Holt, 


Democrat, of West Virginia, and 
Majority Member of the Senate 


Committee on Education and Labor, 


answers: 


AD .Justice Van Devanter re- 

Signed after the Bill had been 
passed to enlarge the membership 
of the Supreme Court, I am of the 
o»inion that the Supreme Court 
would consist of fifteen members 
because there would have been a 
vacancy. However, since his resig- 
nation precedes any action, I believe 
that under the President’s plan, the 
Court would consist of fourteen 
members. Of course, both of these 
answers are dependent upon the as- 
sumption of the passage of the 
Bill. 

As to the second question, I do 
not favor fixing the size of the 
Court at fourteen. If any enlarge- 
ment is to be made in order to 
achieve political ends, it would meet 
with my disapproval. 


Senator Austin, 


Republican, of Vermont, Minority 
Member of the Senate Committee 
On Judiciary, 


answers: 


ES, the vacancy caused by the 
retirement of Mr. Justice Van 
Devanter accomplishes one-sixth of 
the objective of the President’s Court 
bill, namely: to change the life ten- 
ure provided in the Constitution to 
a tenure limited by the President’s 
will. 

If all six should retire, the bill 
would become functus officio, and 
perfectly dead so far as the Supreme 
Court is concerned. 

I do not favor fixing the size of 
the Court at 14—nine Justices con- 
stitute a sufficiently large number. 


Senator Herring, 


Democrat, of lowa, Majority 
Member of Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, 


answers: 


T IS my understanding that the | 


Judiciary Reform Proposal con- 
templated in S. 1392 was to provide 
for the retirement or replacement of 
Supreme Court Justices now 170 
years or more of age, and therefore 
15 was placed as the limit, because 
there are six upon the Court at this 
time who are past 70 years of age. 

It would appear that after June 2 
there would be but five past 70 years 
upon the Court, and therefore I 
would not understand the present 
measure to provide for the appoint- 
ment of more than five additional 


Judges, 
provide 
not 15. 
As to your second question, I am 
of the opinion that the Court would 
be better served with a few addi- 
tional Justices, but I have no defi- 
nite number in mind, and believe 
that this whole proposal has been 
stressed far beyond its real import- 
ance. 


and this would, of course, 
a court of 14 members and 


Senator Truman, 


Democrat, of Missouri, Majority 
Member of Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, 


answers: 


T IS never intended to have more 
than nine members of the Su- 


preme Court if their age is below }° ” 


70 years. 

It is only when a Judge continues 
on the Court beyond the age of 70 
that the President is authorized to 
appoint another Judge, and then 
he is only authorized to increase the 
Court up to 15 members in the event 
that there are six of the Judges 
over 70 years of age. 

If the Judges retire promptly at 
70, the Court will never be larger 
than nine members, provided the 
President’s plan is adopted. 


Senator King, 


Demecrat, of Utah, and Ranking 
Majority Member of the Senate 
Committee on Judiciary, 


answers: 


THINK that the Court would 

comprise 14 members in the 
event the President’s bill passes. I 
am, however, irrevocably opposed 
to a compromise of any descrip- 
tion or kind. The Court should re- 
main at nine members. 


Senator Burke, 


Democrat, of Nebraska, and 
Majority Member of the Senate 
Committee on Judiciary, 


answers: 


E necessary effect of the resig- 

nation would be a possibility of 
a Court of 14 members. It depends 
on whether other members of the 
Court resign. It might result in a 
Court of fewer than 14 members. 

I don’t approve of the bill at all. 
This resignation is merely an addi- 
tional argument that will help de- 
feat it. The bill is so bad in princi- 
ple that it should have no addi- 
tional consideration. 


Senator E. D. Thomas, 


Democrat, of Utah, and majority 
Member of Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 


answers: 


HE present law governing the 
size of the Supreme Court reads 
as follows: 

“The Supreme Court of the United 
States shall consist of a Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States and eight 
Associate Justices, any six of whom 


Shall constitute a ’—(U. 
C., Tit. 28, Sec. 321 


That means that after Justice 
Van Devanter’s resignation  be- 
comes effective, and until his suc- 
cessor has qualified, the Court will 
consist of eight members, whereas 
the present law provides for nine 
justices. 

Furthermore, inasmuch as_ the 
present quorum is six, for all prac- 
tical purposes the present Court 
may consist of six, seven, eight or 
nine justices. 

Under the President’s proposal, 
for all practical and legal purposes, 


(Continued on Page 11.] 


—Underwood & Underwood 
SENATOR BRIDGES 


Senator Bridges, 


Republican, of New Hampshire, and 
Minority Member of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations 


answers: 


DO not believe the President’s 

Court plan has any chance of 
passing. Theoretically . speaking, 
however, if it should pass, the Court 
would consist of 14 members. 

I do not favor fixing the size of 
the Court at 14 members. 

I think the Court should have 
nine members. I am in favor of 
fixing it at nine so that it never 
can be changed. 


Senator Connally, 


Democrat, of Texas, and Majority 
Member of the Senate Committee 
On Judiciary, 


answers: 


HE resignation of Mr. Justice 
Van Devanter would fix the 
Court at 14 members. 


Scene in a Schenley Bonded Warehouse 


MORE THAN 5000 persons are employed 
today in Schenley distilleries and offices 
throughout the United States. 
Supplementing this total are many thou- 
sand others, wholesalers and their salespeople 
and other employees; retailers, their sales- 
people and other employees; farmers, printers, 
bottle manufacturers and countless others, 
who depend wholly or in part upon the 
activities of The Schenley Products Company 
for their livelihood. | | 


THE HOUSE OF SCHENLEY 


Executive Offices: New York City 


[UCKY BOURBON w 


“For a real-““down south” mint julep or highball use this “‘double-rich’’ Kentucky 


YOUR BUYING scree MARK OF MERIT 


the old — way! 


—ucts about REPUBLIC 


Completing, this year, the largest 
and most modern continuous strip 
mill in the world. © Operates the 
most efficient type of cold rolled 
tin plate mill known to industry. 
@ Produces pipe by the revolution- 
ary new Electric Weld process. 


purchases of food and 


@ Perhaps you already know him. He works for Republic. 
He is typical of more than 52,000 other Men of Steel 
employed in the sixty-one modern, efficient plants that 
Republic operates in forty-one different cities. @ These 
men, with their families, would make a city of 200,000 
people—one approximately the size of Syracuse, New York; 
Dayton, Ohio; or Omaha, Nebraska. @ Their individual 


biles and gasoline, furniture and radios, washing 
machines and vacuum cleaners, help to support 


REPUB STEEL. SUBSIDIARIES: 


clothing, shelter, automo- 


thousands of butchers, bakers, grocers, clothiers, and 
other merchants in their respective communities. @ Every- 
thing in the way of new equipment and raw material that 
Republic buys, and every ton of steel that Republic 
men produce, help make jobs for other men in scores 
of other lines. @ Republic is an important national in- 
dustry. This man of steel is an important citizen. Working 
together they are helping each other —business 
at large—and the communities in which they live. 
Republic Steel Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


—TRUSCON STEEL. COMPANY 
THE. BERGER 


UNION DkAWN STEEL COMPANY © STEEL AND TUBES, 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY © THE NILES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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lh 
e Question of the Week 
[Continued from Page 10.] sate 
By ELBERT D. THOMAS | I do not favor fixing the Court = 
United States Senator from Utah | at 14. Oo SS — ’ 
Without regard to the present con- 
the Court may consist of a chang- troversy, I would like to see the | 
ing number from 6 to 14 justices, Court fixed permanently at 11 mem- 
depending upon the number, pers—one Chief Justice, and 10 As- 
age, and years of service, of jus- sociate Justices. I would have the 
tices at the time the bill should be Associate Justices resident of and  2¢ 
enacted. This is because the pro- appointed from the respective Ju- 
posed bill provides that a quorum | dicial Circuits. Ot course, the Chief ae 3 
shall consist of two-thirds of the Justice could come from any Cir- 4 
number of justices comprising the | euit. 
Court. | 
To your second question, “Do you 
favor fixing the size of the Court at 
14?” my answer, of course, is no. Senator Gerry, = 
As to your third question, I would : 
leave the size of the Court under Democrat, of Rhode Island, and * 
4 the President’s proposal just as it | Majority Member of the Senate <3 SS 
will work out practically in the | Committees on Finance and Naval > 
same way in which the present | Affairs = i 
Court’s size is changed by exigen- : XS 
cies. Under the proposal, exigen- aQnswers: os 
ces may change the size of the N REPLY to your letter of May ; 
Court proposal, in my opinion, will 7 
not be approved. 
The number of Justices on the 7 
Court is entirely satisfactory, and FE 
Senator Pope, there shoula be no change at all in in : 
this r t. 
Democrat, of New Mexico, and Ford offers equipment that meets the ne 
Majority Member of the Senate | and replacements can be made practically all will gladly let you 
Committee on Agriculture | Every body type in the line is 2 wed Your nearest Ford de ss Cor under : 
answers: Senator Logan, = T YOUR HAULING COSTS... with an 85-horsepower yo as ae try a Ford V-8 Truck or stone Call him today 
| Democrat, of Kentucky, and Ma- WILL cu heavy-duty, high-speed performance our own operating conditions. ©" 
F NO resignation took place within or a acle. For Y “an _the-iob” test. 

30 days after the caaened law jority Member of the Senate Com- | For the man who keeps an stay re age -ore so low that it 1s a modem ae tae delivery andseta date for an “on-the-) — 
became effective, the President could mittee on Judiciary, delivery costs, there - ‘fea that statement those types most often neg the new 60-horse- ss ilies 
appoint five additional justices, answers: “right down his alley. loads. service, there 1S option tot high @ Cone val Credit GP 
which would bring the number on . ; oes, whether he hauls light or heavy ‘al power V-8 that is setting new Tt ‘ ized Ford Coneany. 
the Court to 14. It is my opinion, BEG to say that, in my judg- 9 'g Ford V-8 Trucks and Commerci d oil mileage. With these two engines 
however, in the event the bill passes, ment, the Supreme Court should Today s the letter of Ford traditions of gas —_ the wide range of 
there would be several other resig- | be permanently fixed at nine mem- Cars live up to They are low in and with die av-8 , 

d true economy- Y ailable in the For 
nations. I do not believe that even | bers, but the President should be au- reliability an : rate. They seldom types GV <1 Car line % ass —_ | . 
under such a law, the Court would | thorized to appoint one additional price. They are thrifty to ope a do, repairs Truck and Commerci a Gee —S .. eas “\ = 
reach 14. member for each justice who is 75 need attention .« and, when they SE 

I do not think that 14 is too many, | years of age and who has not re- mee , : As ae : | a 
because there will be plenty of work tired. It is not probable that this ae | “ 
for all of them. It may be that a | would result in an increase of more 
srraller number can do the work, | than nine very often, if at all. 
but a Supreme Court of 14 is not | A 
too large-in my opinion, to do the 
work that ought to be done by that | ee: 
Democrat, of Georgia, and Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on 
Majority Member of the Senate OU will let me acknowledge your 
Committee on Judiciary, letter of May 19th, asking opin- 

HE number on the Court would |. Let me say that I am in favor AN D COM M E RCIAL CARS j ee ee 

be 14, provided there are no other | of a Court of nine Justices, includ- 7 | : 

Soy OZ 
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Ready for Delivery — 
43 Million People 


@ 43,000,000 people—one-third of the country’s popu- 
lation—live within 50 miles of Erie tracks. Here, in the 


e Erie Empire, are your best customers. Says Mrs. Jane E. Berg 
Whether you buy or sell, ship or receive, you tap ready Cleveland, Ohio 
markets and convenient sources of supply when your ‘ 
plant is located on the Erie. AND IN ADDITION 

” We can tell you of markets and materials, labor supply, TO SMART STYLE, | GET 

be taxes, real estate values, available factories or sites. AMAZING COMFORT 


We can help you sell these 43,000,000 customers— : PSs | 
and many more—at lower cost. There is no charge or 
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MOUDD MUG 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE © EASY GENERAL MOTORS TERMS 
| THE SILVER STREAK that makes Pontiac the most beautiful thing 
on wheels. No other car has it. And Pontiac’s wonderful comfort 


ADD 15¢ A DAY MORE TO THE PURCHASE PRICE OF THE NEXT iii handiing case come from avery special combination of e117 wheel. 
LOWER-PRICED CARS AND GET A PONTIAC WITH ... base, six-passenger, Unisteel Body by Fisher; Knee-Action;center-point 


steering; and safe, sure, velvet-action, triple-sealed hydraulic brakes. 
What's more, as Mrs. Berg drives her car over the years she will dis- 
cover that Pontiac is a money-saving marvel and a record-breaker 
for dependability. 
That is all you could expect from any car—yet Pontiac gives you 
q all these priceless advantages at a cost so near the lowest that you'll 
poe never feel the difference, Read the proof—*based on 18 months terms 
lime . in 168 representative cities, the average difference in monthly 
EXTRA inches of seat EXTRA inches of EXTRA Knee- Action EXTRA inches of leg EXTRA miles per gal- payments between a Pontiac De Luxe ore 2-door sedan and the 
elbow showing smoothness, to let you room, to let you relax ion, to give you peak same model of the next lower-priced cars 1s only 15 centsa day! 
oF Gn. 50% more luggage. rest as you ride. in comfort. GtORSERY. PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION, PONTIAC, MICH. * General Motors Sales Corporatioe 
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TAXE 
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Cartoonist Chamberlain for King Features Syndicate, Inc. 


Isn’t Your Friend Leaving With You?” 


Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


1. Dawes Prosperity Forecast 
2. Outlook For Cut in Relief 
3. The Future ot the CCC 


REDICTION by Charles G. Dawes, former Vice 

President, that the country will be prosperous 

for the next two years, followed by a short depres- 

sion and a long period of prosperity, is held by 48 

per cent of commenting newspapers to be based 

upon logical reasoning, but 52 per cent see no basis 
for the prophecy. 

General Dawes’ former forecast of the recent up- 
trend in business is held to encourage confidence 
in his present prediction and optimism in some 
basic industries, covering the next two years, is 
cited in confirmation of his views. 

Arguments against the prediction are accom- 
panied by a conclusion that in a period of great 
changes such’as now confronts the country there 
is no chance of observing a business cycle, and that 
the trend of mass action is away from the repeat- 
ing of history in the business world. 

Confidence that investors in general have learned 
caution and conservatism is generally voiced by 
editors discounting the prediction. 


Relief: Federal and Local 


TTEMPTS to cut one third from the billion and a 

half asked for relief by the Administration have 

the support of 76 per cent of commenting news- 

papers, 24 per cent argue that the plan is unlikely 
to be found feasible. 

. Those who believe in this proposed economy con- 


Cartoonist Doyle in New York Evening Post 


He Might Manage It Without the Luggage 


tend that the States may easily match a smaller 
amount than the original budget proposal, and that 
the sense of dependence on the Federal Government 
is destructive of national morale. 

Greater efficiency in handling relief funds is 
forecast should local officials handle the total spend- 
ing for relief, Federal and local contributions. 

Opposition to the plan arises partly from the be- 
‘def that the Federal Government is powerless to 
enforce any plan of matching funds, and that it is 
inevitable that difficulties will arise because of the 
different dates for which the Federal Government 
and the States make their appropriations. 

It is pointed out by some editors that is is nec- 
essary to overcome the tendency to create a class 
of public dependents adverse to taking private jobs. 


The Future of the CCC 


| gpecoteren ED refusal by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to make the Civilian Conservation 
Corps a permanent organiation, while voting to 
extend its life for two years, is upheld by 64 per 
cent of commenting newspapers. 

A substantial proportion of the press points to 
the vote against permanent existence for the CCC— 
385 to 7—as evidence that Congress has reached 
the point of revolt against the President’s policy of 
spending. 

Those not favorable to continuation of the CCC 
feel that the extension for two years offers oppor- 
tunity for the friends of the CCC to arouse suppor- 
ers before the end of that period. 

Termination of the Corps is felt by critics to be 
Wise because of the emergency nature of the Corps 
and the national attitude that emergency mea- 
sures should be abandoned in the interest of econ- 
om. 

There is further objection to the organization on 
the ground that the young men so employed should 
be in private employment, according to critics. 


THE COURT CONTROVERSY: IS THE ISSUE FADING? 


+ 


of Associate Justice Van De- 

vanter of the United States Supreme Court, 
in the midst of the battle over President Roose- 
velt’s fight to increase the membership of the 
Court, is held by 49 per cent of commenting 
newspapers to put an end to the Court contro- 
versy. To 51 per cent of the press the contest 
does not so end. 


Judgments are based largely on the question 
of liberal or conservative tendencies in the 
Court. With the retirement of Justice Van De- 
vanter, it is pointed out that, as now constituted, 
the Court presents a personnel which has a lib- 
eral majority, and it is assumed that the new 
Justice to be appointed will be chosen for his 
liberal views. 


“The resignation”, says 


the New York Herald- 
AFFECT PRESIDENT’S Tribune (Rep.), “is a de- 


COURT PROGRAM? tail in the struggle waged 


over the President's court plan. So far as it will 
have effect upon that fight, it seems certain to 
strengthen the lines of the opposition. The main 
issue remains unaffected.” 

“We believe and trust that the President's 
plan is already as dead as it ought to be,” de- 
clares the Hartford Times “and that the Van 
Devanter retirement makes that the more cer- 
tain.” 

Interpreting the significance of the decision 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee, the New 
York Times (Dem.) comments: . 

“Within a few hours after Mr. Van Devanter’s 
decision was made known the Judiciary Com- 
mitee of the Senate voted to report adversely 
the President’s plan to ‘reorganize’ the Court. 

“The vote was ten to eight. But these figures 
conceal the most significant fact that seven of 
the fourteen Democratic members of the com- 
mittee voted to reject the President’s proposal.” 

“It will be interesting to note,” says the New- 
ark Evening News (Ind.), “the effect among the 
‘uncommitted’ Democratic Senators still out in 
No-Man’s-Land and who have the balance of 
power. If they have not been able to make up 


WILL RESIGNATION 


Cartoonist Darling in New York Herald-Tribune 


Improving the Quality 


their minds by this time, maybe prayer and med- 
itation will help them, plus a few more resigna- 
tions of the over-70-year-old justices. And what 
a relief that will be to these doubtful gentle- 
men!” 


WAY OUT IS SEEN 


“The retirement of As- 


FOR PARTY LEADERS Justice Van 
vanter”, suggests the In- 


IN CONTROVERSY dianapolis Star (Rep.), 


“should solve the problem without embarrass- 
ment to anyone. Withdrawal of Justice Van 
Devanter gives the President a chance to name a 
member of the court, something he has not been 
able to do since he took office. It will give to 
him at least the appearance of getting a liberal 
majority on that tribunal and a good opportu- 
nity to ease gracefully out of a situation that is 
embarrassing to Democrats in Congress as well 
as to himself.” | 

“This Court member”, thins the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin (Rep.), “may prove to have 
rendered a real service toward preserving the 
independence of the Court. His action offers 


the President an unparalleled opportunity to 
retreat from an untenable position, to abandon 
once for all the attempt to place the Judiciary 
under the domination of the Executive branch 
of Government, and avoid a party split.” 

“While conflicting opinions are held”, states 
the Roanoke (Va.) Times (Dem.), “as to the ef- 
fect on the fight raging around the President’s 
court bill, statements by leaders on opposing 
sides indicated that the fight would go on, re- 
gardless of the fact that Mr. Roosevelt now 
has the opportunity to appoint a liberal in place 
of the retiring. conservative.” 


“The most important thing of all is the mat- 
ter of method,” says the Cleveland News (Rep.), 
“The President now gets his opportunity 
through the operation of natural. causes and not 
through violation of the integrity of the Court 
by political force. The gulf between those 
methods is enormous. The one is the normal 
functioning of our democratic system, the other 
an assault upon our liberties.” 


REAL ISSUE STILL “The issues are left 
TO BE DETERMINED, Practicélly untouched’ , 


advises the Winston-Sa- 
SOME EDITORS SAY jem Journal (Dem.), but 


the Williamsport (Pa.) Sun (Ind.) believes that 
“more resignations may strike the death blow 
to the scheme to pack the Court”. 

“It is a long time,” according to the Macon 
(Ga.) Telegraph (Dem.), “since the American 
people have become so thoroughly aroused on 
any question as they have on this proposition to 
give the President power to pack the Supreme 
Court. It is gratifying to know that the pros- 
pects for defeating the President's proposal are 
bright and at the same time it is manifest that 
the liberal tendencies of the Court are such as 
to make it unnecessary that the much-vaunted 
new blood be infused into the Court.” 

“Mr. Roosevelt has given some indication”, 
holds the Birmingham Age-Herald (Dem.), 
“that he will not be content with a better chance. 
He may want to be sure. And that desire, to- 
gether with his quest for vindication of his 
fight—which has so greatly reduced his prestige 
—-may mean that Justice Van Devanter’s retire- 
ment may affect the battle comparatively little.” 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


Editor’s Note: Letters of com- + 
ment and suggestion are invited. 


great and near-great commentators,... 


wanted, Now for you to compare the 


plus natural resources. Give the people 


Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. Even 
if initials only are to be printed, let- 
ters must be signed and address 
given. 


““Moss-back Judges” and Tories 

Sir:—As a student of astrology ...I 
know that this is the beginning of the 
Aquarian Age, that will last 2,000 years. 
It will bring in the brotherhood of man. 
And to fight against that change is just 
as foolish as to try and stop the rivers 
from flowing into the ocean. The more 
the Tories block progress, the worse it 
Will be. ... 

Your May 3 editorial |‘‘Fascism Comes 
to America”) says the New Dealers have 
emerged with fascist doctrines. ... and 
thinks the President a one-man govern- 
ment because he wants to remove some 
moss-back judges, that ought to resign— 
four of them are Tories, and not fit for 
this progressive age. There is no such 
thing as one-man rule by the President. 
It is a political, capitalist trick to try 
and fool the working people.... 

There is no clause in the Constitution 
giving judges the right to annul con- 
gressional laws. But Congress has the 
right to control the Court. There is a 
great howl in the newspapers several 
times a week, about the President trying 
to pack the Court. But it’s false. He is 
trying to unpack it... . 

Planning and control is the order of 
the day. Remember that the world moves, 
there is no such thing as standing still, 
aS some of the Tories want us to do. He 
who tries to stop evolution invites revo- 
lution. H. G. CASPAR, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


* 


Giving Heed to Warnings 

Sir:—Your editorial, “Fascism Comes 
to America,” is highly interesting to me. 
...I think you have hit the nail squarely 
on the head, and it should make thinking 
people realize what lies ahead of them. 
St. Louis, Mo. E. G. PLATT. 


Old-Time Voters Differ 


Sir:—l am often irked at the lady- 
like slaps that are administered by the 


Let's fight with words. now rather than 
with bayonets a little later. I carried a 
torch for Cleveland when I was nine 
years old, and have voted the Demo- 
cratic national ticket ever since—except 
in 1936. Roosevelt fooled me the first 
time. C. B. WINSBOROUGH. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Sir:—I do not subscribe to your politi- 
cal smoke-screen propaganda. I am 
thoroughly in accord with President F. 
D. Roosevelt and his policies as com- 
pared with Hoover. I was born under 
the Administration of A. Lincoln and I 
think the only real Presidents since have 
been Cleveland and F. D. Roosevelt. 
Keyport, N. J. E. W. WINANS. 


x * * 


Opposes Court Change | 

Sir:—Stated plainly, the enlargement 
of the Supreme Court is for one, and 
Only one purpose, namely, to let Mr. 
Roosevelt have his own way... . 

Have the American people been so 
weakened by adversity, and misled by 
miracle-phrased promises and alluring 
offerings that they are willing to become 
Roosevelt political robots? ... 

An independent judiciary is the only 
untaken bulwark left to ‘protect our 
Constitution, under which we have grown 
and thriven for 150 years... . 

Americans all should .... fight the 
President’s Court enlargement plan. Kill 
it entirely. Give it no quarter, either 
by the compromise or amendment road. 
Neither are needed. 

MARY CHALMERS HOOD. 
Florence, Ala. 


Election ‘‘Mandate” and the Court 

Sir:—Your May 10 editorial [{‘Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Roberts’) appeals to 
the ignorance and prejudice of unin- 
formed people. 

Everyone knows that Roosevelt was re- 
elected only six months ago by an enor- 
mous majority. ... The American peo- 
ple expressed their confidence in him and 
his policies. Why should he not have 
discretionary powers? .. . 

As to the Supreme Court, those judges 
were for the most part named by men 
who are diametrically opposed to what 
the people have said by their vote they 


discretionary powers of the President 
with those of the Supreme Court is rid- 
iculous, indeed. Those judges are there 
for life regardless of what the people 
want. The President is there for only 
four years, and the people knew what his 
policies were when they put him there 
six short months ago. 

Fullerton, Calif. S. W. McCULLOCH. 


* * 


Snapshot of Coming Possibilities 

Sir:—Your editorial, “Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Roberts” is very fine... . It 
gives us a Snapshot of what we can ex- 
pect if and when F. D. R. gets what he 
is after. 

MRS. MINNE SWAN MITCHELL. 

New York City. 


& 


Blames the Profit Motive 

Sir:—Your front page recently car- 
ried an article about war and depression 
entitled, “Fighting Depression More 
Costly than War.” ... War and depres- 
sion are brought about by the same evil 
forces of greed. 

While fighting the depression the 
masses keep.their heads and can realize 
the cause, and eventually will destroy 
the cause, while in war we only fight 
one another and not our enemy, the 
profiteer. We will only suffer a while 
longer then we will destroy our detesta- 
ble enemy, the profit motive. 

Dover, Ohio. A. B. ABLES. 


* 


Fairness to Labor 

Sir:—C. N. Reynolds, of Denver, Colo., 
says in “Yeas and Nays” we are “in the 
grasp of paupers”. ... Sure we are in 
the grasp of paupers, but it’s “pauper- 
ism of the brain” more than pocket- 

Our trouble in the world today is too 
many people living off the sweat of other 
mens’ brows. Too many exacting tribute, 
or reaping where they have not sown. 
I mean those at the top financially... . 

The workers have never received their 
just dues. Unless the philosophy of 
Henry Ford is observed, viz: ‘Mass pro- 
duction, low prices and high wages,” our 
democracy, so-called, is doomed... . 

There is plenty for all in this country, 
and real wealth is not money, but labo: 


an opportunity to earn a decent living 
and a few luxuries, and your “paupers” 
Will vanish. I. HALLSMITH. 
Edmonds, Wash. 


xk 


Condoning Sit-Down Strikes 

Sir:—One of the greatest manifesta- 
tions of political cowardice which we 
have seen in many a year is that ex- 
hibited by the President when he would 
by no word or gesture give people any 
security in their property, but through 
Miss Perkins winked at the sit-down 
strikes and the strikers and has set a 
precedent that will come home to roost 
and to haunt him and his political fam- 
ily in the days to come. W. L. MARTIN. 
Carrollton, Tex. 


x * 


ClO Support on the Left 

Sir:—In a radio talk May 14, John L. 
Lewis made a most villifying attack upon 
the members of the Supreme Court. ... 

Mr. Lewis’s name appeam on _ the 
“Communist Honor Roll for 1937,” ap- 
pearing in Jan. 7, 1937, edition of ‘“West- 
ern Worker.” This newspaper is the 
“Western Organ of the Communist Party 
U. S. A. Section of the Communist In- 
ternational.” This honor roll is repro- 
duced in full in “Join the C. I. O. and 
Help Build a Soviet America,” a booklet 
obtainable from Constitutional Educa- 
tional League, P. O. Box 161, New Haven, 
Conn. 

John L. Lewis supports Mr. Roosevelt, 
who in turn supports Lewis, and there 
you are. Figure it out and see the di- 
rection in which America is headed. 
Davenport, Iowa. ROBERT N. CARSON. 


x * 


Due for a Tax Awakening? 

Sir:—There is not a thing wrong with 
the world. If we would just stop knock- 
ing one down and pushing the other up, 
creating indefinite uncertainties, mud- 
dling and messing around, invoking a 
lack of logic and understanding, letting 
nit-wits experiment, then we would lhe 
peacefully rolling along. 

When 40 million farmers find that the 
something that they think they are get- 
ting for nothing is a national deficit and 
Federal debt, then we will get sensible. 
Boerne, Tex. 


EDDIE VOGT. 


Cartoonist Elderman in 


We Can Settle It Out of Court, Judge! 


Washington Post 


What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. Lawlessness in Kentucky 
2. Ambassador Dodd's Scare 
3. The Steel Strike 


LL commenting newspapers accept without ques- 
.7 tion the existence of Jawless conditions ia 
Harlan County, Ky. In the judgment of 42 per 
cent, the voters are under the domination of the 
mining industry and no change can be made with- 
out pressure either from the State or from the 
Federal Government. It is held by 58 per cent 
that public indifference stands in the way of im- 
provement. 

More optimistic comments give credit to the 
Civil Liberties Committee of the United States Sen- 
ate for having brought out testimony that may re- 
sult in official action. 

Some observers are convinced that public senti- 
ment in Kentucky, aroused by the disclosures, may 
find some means of reform. This would depend 
on the State officials. 

Those who look to Federal action depend largely 
on the pending Gavagan Anti-Lynching Bill, which 
is believed, if properly amended, to apply to all 


‘forms of mob violence. 


Warning of Dictatorship 


ETTERS from Ambassador Dodd at Berlin, warn- 
‘ing this country of an alleged attempt to es- 
tablish a Fascist Government here, with funds pro- 


CONGRESSIONAL 
REDUCING 
PARLORS 


Cartoonist Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


Getting Nowhere Fast! 


vided by an unnamed billionaire, are unconvincing 
to the press. | 

The charge is declared by 57 per cent of com- 
menting newspapers to be inspired by the envoy’s 
desire to aid the court campaign of the President. 
In the judgment of 43 per cent, the Ambassador 
was imposed upon and received no adequate evi- 
dence of such a plot. In this latter group of com- 
menis, it is suggested that his statement was ule- 


_diplematic and offensive to the nation to whica 


he is accredited. 

Demand is made by a large proportion of the 
press that the diplomat be compelled te name the 
financier he declares is behind the movement, and 
some suggestions are made that he be called W 
Washington for a personal hearing on the subject, 

Arguments are made, contending that the pres- 
ent Administration is the oniy evidence of dicta- 
torship in the situation of the country, and that 
the willingness of the representative at Berlin to 
accept such rumors should be condemned. 


The Jones & Laughlin Strike 


EVIVAL of labor controversy in the Jones & 
Laughlin steel plant, with an agreement, later, 
to call off the strike pending an employers’ election 
under supervision of the Federal Government, 1s 
viewed by 78 ner cent of commenting newspapers 
as an industrial incident which showed weakness 
in the Wagner Labor Act, while 22 per cent see 
in the prompt ending of the strike an outome 
which is to the credit of the .abor measure, 

The argument is made that the law appears to 
deal with a vast and controversial subject in a 
meager and arbitrary manner; that it does not 
even provide that either side is under compulsion 
to reach or carry out an agreement. 

The position is taken that the Wagner Act, by 
granting exclusive representation to a meiority is 
not democratic, because it violates the principle of 
minority rights and minority representation. 
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THE COURT SPEAKS—CHAIN STORES 
AND THE NEW STATE TAX 


THEY FACE 


possible. Chief Justice Hughes, read- 
ing the opinion, declared in effect 
that the companies should follow 
the procedure laid down in the law, 


_ bringing what proof they could be- 


fore the Treasury on the matter of 
having shifted the tax. After the 


Supreme Court in a test of the law’s 
validity. 

Thus for the time being at least 
the Government is free of the neces- 
sity of paying out 960 million dol- 
lars in processing tax refunds—a 
prospect that would have complete- 


new source of revenue. 

The decision likewise led Treas« 
ury officials to discount the future 
possibilities of any large refunds, 
since it is the contention of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture statisticians 
that processors in most cases passed 


hieons PO x [2 x f > gpa Mia ee ig throughout | Treasury had made a ruling, he said, | ly balked present hopes of achiev- | on practically all the tax. Tobacco 
onne ° ire territory. the companies could appeal and | ing a “layman’s balance of the | manufacturers are held - 
] Former AAA Processors Billion Dollars Still PROCESSING TAX REFUNDS bring the matter again before the | budget” for 1938 without a large | tute an exception. oo 
Louisiana tax on chain stores. | , The Supreme Court decision of — — a ; 
Possible effect in other Retained by Federal Govern ment last week dealing with refund of 2 
States. Refunds of process- processing taxes did not actually ~— ; 
ing taxes improbable. tection of the law by discriminating + suggest, therefore, that part of the ace constitutional point, al- : 
against the chain stores having | population may find the growth of utie va sage Sergei raised in _ 
ELDOM have two decisions by the | units outside the State in favor of | chain stores to be desirable. The After the : see ee was this: 
Supreme Court handed down on | those having units only in the State. | housewife’s budget may thus be pit- | 4.0 oj, tg ocessing taxes under it 
the same day come so close to the | The former might be taxed at a | ted against the feeling that local | (1.04 di as ‘~ ween Ge 
interests of the average citizen as | higher rate if the total number of | business should go to the local con- processors ia a a , Some of the 
those announced last week—one po- their units exceeded the total num- | cerns so that local money would not 980 million py - og Roe about 
tentially affecting all buyers of | ber operated by the intra-state | be drained away to financial centers. ie hate the ie a wel n “ye sued 
goods in one way or another andthe | Chain. The Housewives’ League of Amer- Then Consnene rion , This summer try 4 Rye Col- 
other affecting all taxpayers. But the majority opinion, read by | meeting in Chicago recently, quiring that , 
The first opened up a new way of | Justice Roberts, held that the police | Passed @ resolution to fight against made, those poor oseay se oar : tocar lins made with sturdy, rich 
restricting the operations of chain | and taxing power of the State was chain store and other special mer- have te prove , sin po unds would 
stores through State laws. The other | not to be limited by this considera- | Chandising taxes. Price rises in the tax had ong ” ee that Old Overholt You cah use 
saved the Government from having | tion. Every unit of a large chain was | food stuffs and other necessary mer- others. They wer eo aay m0 ‘ 
to meet a threatened outlay of | pictured as having a distinct advan- chandise was attributed almost en- only to ne ea non ee eae fess of this creat strai ht e 
nearly a billion dollars, represented tage over an independent store or a tirely to taxation. A referendum in not passed on p S poe a ad § 8 ry 
by refunds of all processing taxes unit of a smaller chain on account | California a short time ago indi- burden mi ht ne , se d still dim its fl . 
collected under the invalidated Ag- of the greater buying power of the cated that the voters there were op- through 
ricuitural Adjustment Act. large chain. posed to anti-chain store legisla- products or di ‘ 
The chain store decision upheld a | Thus in the case at issue, it was tion. the raw materials Sea ee ts distinct y a masculine " 
Louisiana law passed under the in- | shown that the Great Atlantic & | METHOD OF AVOIDANCE A number of processors sought hisk diff d d % 
fluence of the late Senator Huey P. | Pacific Tea Company obtained re- Indiana has provided an example | refunds on the eround that such Whis a ie ilicrent as ay an .: 
an tinea dele pa aaltoron —— o various Kinds on its pur- | of what may happen when chains | proof was impossible and to insist on ni ht—once ou learn ou Il a 
chases $8,105,000 in are penalized. Gasoline stations | it before a refund was made was to y y 
tions in the country, including the | 1934 in consideration of placing its : take away their property without 4 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- | orders where it did. of never forget. 
pany, F. W. Woolworth Company, J. Said the Court in its majority , 2SSociated under common owner- x 
C. Penny Company, Montgomery, | opinion: _ ship, were leased to their former | FURTHER ACTION POSSIBLE | = 
Ward & Company, Sears Roebuck “If, in the interests of the people | ™Nagers, who by contract with the The Court, in an 8-to-1 decision, YOUR GUIDE TO GOOD LIQUORS = 
& Company and Liggett Drug Com- og tna State, the legislature deemed company continued to do business. held that the contention of the com- 2 
pany. . it necessary either to mitigate evils Payment of the tax was avoided. | panies rested on a_ supposition, National Distiliers Preducts Corporation, New York 2 
Like many other laws directed of competition as between single This procedure has been extended | namely, that proof in the case is im- as meee a 
against chain stores, this law Im- stores and chains or to neutralize — 
posed a tax on each unit in a chain, disadvantages of small chains in , os ——_— — — — ne 
the amount increasing rapidly as their competition with larger ones, ” ‘ 


the number of units increased. But 
the unique feature of the Louisiana 
law was that the amount of tax was 
based on the total number of units 
in the chain no matter whether 
those units were inside the State 
or outside it. Even units in foreign 
countries were counted in determin- 
ing the sum assessed against each 
unit in the State. . 


THE CHAIN STORE TAXES 

The first type of tax on chain 
stores had been upheld by the Su- 
preme Court seven years ago. The 


second type was upheld last week | 


by a vote of 4 to 3, two justices, Van 
Devanter and Stone, taking no part. 

The dissenting opinion, read by 
Justice Sutherland, took the posi- 
tion that the law denied equal pro- 


HAWAII 


5 LUXURIOUS DAYS 


Sail with the great white 
Em presse‘—speed monarchs 
of the Pacific—and enjoy 
their regal luxury and en- 
tertainment en route. By 
Empress of Japan, largest 
and fastest liner on the Pa- 
cific, or Empress of Canada. 
$125 up First Class; $85 
up Tourist Class. Or go on 
the more leisurely Aorangé 
ot Niagara, $110 up First 
Class; $75 up Cabin Class. 
Ask youR AGENT or Cana- 
dian Pacific: PHELPS. 
14th and New York Ave., 
N, W., Washington, D. C. 
NAtional 4235 
Canadian Australasian Line 


or to discourage merchandising 
within the State by chains grown 
so large as to become a menace to 
the general welfare, it was at liberty 
to regulate the matter directly or to 
resort to the type of taxation used.” 


_ MANY STATES TAX CHAINS 


Under the law, units of chains of 


‘five or fewer members pay $10 per 


store. Those having more than 500 
units pay $550 per store within the 
State. The A. & P. Company, hav- 
ing 15,082 units in all, was called on 
to pay $550 for each of its 106 
stores in Louisiana. 

Attorneys for the Company had 
predicted that, should the law be 
upheld, it would mean the end of 
the chain store era. The tide of 
such legislation has risen rapidly in 
the last four years, and now 20 
States have laws imposing taxes de- 
signed to discourage the growth of 
the giant merchandising concerns. 

Florida has ‘the most drastic of 


such tax laws. Its legislature is . 


now considering a bill under which 
the operator of every store must be 
a bona fide resident of the State and 
75 per cent of the stockholders of 
any store must be residents. To be 
effective, the measure must be ap- 
proved by a referendum. 


PLEA OF THE HOUSEWIFE 

Some indication of the success of 
chain stores in winning patronage 
may be seen from the fact that the 
average sales of each independent 
store in 1935 amounted to $16,000, 
while that of each unit of the chain 
stores totaled $59,200. These figures 
are calculated from Census Bureau 
reports. 

According to accepted economic 
theory, patronage normally follows 


4 


lower prices offered. These figures 


At the very door of the automobile in- 
dustry, in Detroit, is Great Lakes Steel 
Corporation, a unit of National Steel. 
The location is ideal for rendering a 
highly satisfactory service. It is operat- 
ing the largest 4-high continuous mill in 


the world producing hot and cold rolled 
sheets up to 90" in width. Great Lakes 
sheets conform to the rigid specifica- 
tions required by the efficient, high 
speed production methods of automotive 
manufacturers, 


NATIONAL STEEL 


CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 


Owning and Operating—Weirtton Steel Company, Weirton, West 
Virginia; Great Lakes Steel Corporation, Detroit, Michigan; 
Hanna Iron Ore Company, Cleveland, Ohio; The Hanna Fur- 
nace Corporation, Buffalo, New York and Detroit, Michigan 


The 


A huge water tank sitting on top of a 
Chicago building suddenly collapsed and 
crashed down through several floors. It 
snuffed out five lives in about as many 
seconds! 


The investigation disclosed these facts: 


The tank had recently been inspected by 
a temporary “building inspector,” ap- 
pointed through the influence of a ward 
politician. Questioned, the inspector 
said—"I’m a malt salesman. I don’t 
know anything about building. The 
tank looked all right to me.” 


And the ward politician said “Yeah, I 
got him the job. I used to play ball 
with him thirty years ago. Fine fellow. 
Got a nice wife and kids.” 

kk 


Maybe you've got a nice wife and kids, 
too. 


One way to protect them from.tragedies 
like that just related is to oppose the 
system that appoints malt salesmen to 
inspect buildings in which people live or 
work. 


That system is the SPOILS SYSTEM— 
the political philosophy of TO-THE- 
VICTOR-BELONGS-THE-SPOILS — the 
custom of filling responsible jobs in na- 
tional, state, and municipal government 
witi veople whose chief qualification is 
the ability to snare votes! 


The National Civil Service Reform 
League is an active force against this 
System and for the MERIT SYSTEM 
(the common-sense idea of filling each 
job with the best man available.) The 
League is allied with no political party, 
no selfish interests. It has a long record 
of public service and achievement. And 


Awtully Nice Fellow 
Who Helped Kill Five People! 


a sensible and workable plan for getting 
better personnel in government. 


Why not join us in the necessary and 
patriotic work we are doing? Send the 
coupon mow and let us tell you more 
about the League. 


NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE 
ROBERT L. JOHNSON, President 
521 Fifth Ave., New York City 

I'd like to do what I can to help. 


Please send me some more informa- 
tion about the League. 


Name 


Address 


City State 
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CONTROLLING BOOMS AND DEPRESSIONS: 


+ same fix, they fire one-half or even ¢| 


Explains Government's Place in a Society 


“Dominated by Technology and 
Corporations 


“The Place of Government in 
a Society Dominated by Tech- 
nology and Corporations” repre- 
sents the theme of the treatise 
prepared by Secretary Wallace. 
This treatise is divided into 
three phases, which he entitled: 
first, “The Impact of Technol- 
ogy”; second, “The Impact of 
Corporations”; and third, “The 
Place of Government” in such a 
society. 

HE biggest single fact in the mod- 

ern world of economics is the re- 
cent growth of technclogy. Ever 
since the beginning of the 19th Cen- 
tury, when new textile machines were 
introduced into England, when mill 
workers began to see their jobs were 
insecure and landowners and sheep 
growers sought protection against 


_ the threatening advance of cotton, 


the impacts of technological change 


_ have periodically baffled economists 


and statesmen. 

The early batiles against the rise 
of the machine were batties against 
the inevitable. Today we readily ac- 
cept the benefits of technology but 
find ourselves incapable of grappling 
effectively with the trail of eco- 
nomic insecurity and waste of 
human and natural resources. 

Since 1920 production per wage 
earner has increased about 40 per 


_ cent, and production per man hour 


about 80 per cent, but the number 
of employed workers today is less 
than it was then. In 1936 produc- 
tivity per man hour in our factories 
as a whole was greater than ever 
before. 


READJUSTMENTS NEEDED 


The continuing technological ad- 
vances in both industry and agricul- 
ture provide us the bricks out of 
whieh we might construct a more 
ample life for all our people. That 
can be done, however, only as our 
economic system proves effective in 
making the necessary readjustments 
to transform the greater potentiali- 
ties which technology creates into 
the accomplished realities of goods 
and services produced, distributed 
to those who need them 


The competitive economic system 
is supposed automatically to make 
the necessary readjustments to 
transform technological improve- 
ments into higher standards of liv- 
ing. Briefly the mechanism through 
which it is supposed to work is that 
technological improvements reduce 
costs of production, and then 
through competition prices fall and 
wages rise. 


This increases the buying power | 


in the hands of consumers and so 
aids in building up new industries 
to absorb the workers displaced from 
industries in which technological 
improvements have taken place most 
rapidly. In a rapidly growing coun- 


try with competitive conditions pre- | 
vailing, such adjustments take care | 


rather easily of the unemployment 
problem because there is rapid ex- 
pansion in all directions and read- 
justments can be made by expand- 
ing some industries more rapidly 
than others. But as our nation has 
approached maturity, the problems 
of readjustment have become more 
and more difficult. 

Economic maturity has brought 
with it increased interferences: in 
the form of inflexible price policies 
of corporations and utility and rail 


ing from new inventions and new 
methods, goes to the people who are 
already better off. Organized labor 
tends to benefit more than unor- 
ganized labor, and the well-to-do 
farmers benefit more than the poor 
farmers. Corporations, and especially 
large corporations, tend on the 
whole to benefit more than the 
small corporations and individual 
businessmen. 

There are plenty of exceptions, but 
on the whole technology exalts the 
dominance of those already on top 
and makes more hopeless the posi- 
tion of those at the bottom of the 
pile. Unfortunately, the iandless, the 
homeless and the unemploed have 
nearly twice as many children as 


are necessary to replace themselves; 


therefore, the problem seems to 
grow as the machine becomes more 
triumphant. 

There is nothing inevitable about 
this situation. It is possible to make 
the machine the servant of man and 
not the master. But it is going to be 
necessary sooner or later to change 
many of the governmental rules of 
the game as they apply to agricul- 
ture, to labor, to industry, to our na- 
tural resources, and to the distribu- 
tion of our national income. 

All civilizations have had to face 
this problem in one form or another 
as they approached maturity, but no 
nation has ever had to: face it in 


such a sharply focused form as the | 
United States because no nation has © 


The Place of Government in a Society 


ever had such a powerful technology 
accentuating the differences in 
power and income between those at 
the top of the pile and those at the 
bottom. 


A SUGGESTED PROGRAM 

I will indicate briefly some of the 
things that, it seems to me, we 
should not do in order te meet the 
problem of technological unemploy- 
ment. 


| three-fourths of their workers and | 


First, we should not adopt a policy — 


of scarcity instead of abundance. 
Extending still further the mo- 
nopolistic controls and the main- 
tenance of high price instead of in- 
creased production, certainly will not 
solve the problem. 

Second, I do not believe that shar- 
ing the work through a drastically 
reduced work-week is the proper an- 


Swer to technological unemployment. 


Increased leisure is certainly de- 
Sirable as well as high standards of 
living, but too large a proportion of 
the population still lacks the neces- 
sities of life to make leisure the sole 
use to which we put reduced pro- 
ductivity. We must produce more 
for those who still need to consume 
more. 

Third, we must not be misled. by 
the propaganda that a war will give 
jobs to all those now unemployed. 
War might produce prosperity and 
full employment for a time, but as 
sad experience has shown, it is a 
very unhealthy and short-lived type 
of prosperity and leads only to 
greater depression in the future. 

Fourth, let’s not try to expand as 


_ an end in itself, instead of a means. 


Unless we get paid for our exports in 
goods sent back to us, it does not do 
any good to increase the volume of 
exports. 


MAKING FARMS COMMERCIAL 
Fifth, let’s not attempt to offset 
the increased productivity in agri- 
culture and the increase in agri- 
cultural population by holding the 
displaced farm population on even 
smaller farms, on a more and more 


reduce the price only slightly. 

Under the rules of the game, as 
they existed in 1932. most corpora- 
tions felt that their only safety was 
in maintaining as large a cash sur- 
plus as possible because of the 
chance that still worse trouble might 
come in 1933. And so it was that 
the great corporations in the year 
1932 were helpless at the depth of 
the depression with idle men, idle 
dollars, and prices out of line with 
both farm income and labor pay 
rolls. 


‘CORPORATION 1932 POLICIES 

It seems to me, however, that the 
directors of the great corporations 
might show a more enlightened at- 
titude toward the Government in 
its efforts to see that corporate 
management does not produce such 
wide fluctuations in production, em- 
ployment, savings and profits. It 
seems to me that corporations must 
more and more be prepared to ac- 
cept the doctrine that capital and 
management have received from 
government a grant of power which 
entitles them to make profits on 
condition that certain rules of the 
game are observed with respect to 
production, prices, wages and sav- 
ings. The O’Mahoney bill for Fed- 
eral incorporation and the sugges- 
tions for a new NRA should be ex- 
amined from this point of view. 

The real problem is whether the 
big modern corporations can get in- 
to position elther to cooperate 
amongst themselves or with the 
Government in order to: 

(1) Increase production in line 
with long-time legitimate require- 
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tion of his objectives. 


regimentation? 


has come from a high official. 


problems. 


VER since Mr. Roosevelt started to experiment with new 
government controls, critics have searched for an explana- 


At what was the President aiming? 
How are new tax policies to be explained? 
What lies ahead for the business man, the farmer, the worker? 


Until now, no studied outline of basic New Deal philosophy 


Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, fills that gap in 
a series of speeches at the University of North Carolina, under 
the auspices of the Weil Found:.tion, a comprehensive summary 
of which is published for the first time on this page. 

The Secretary, as one of the President’s close advisers, ex- 
plains the problems that are bothering government officials and 
outlines some of the methods they plan to use in solving those 


Do his plans involve 


ments, even though such increase 
may mean reducing prices to a point 
which apparently might tempora- 
rily reduce profits. 

(2) Maintan stable employment 
and wages high enough to sustain 
adequate purchasing power. 

(3) Develop price and wage poli- 
cies which will safely increase both 
production and consumption, and 
at the same time maintain equilib- 
rium with related industries and 
between agriculture and industry. 

Business men with the individual- 
istic attitude they have had in the 
past will undoubtedly be slow in 
Starting anything of this sort. But 
it is to be hoped that they are not 
too slow, because one of these days 
another 1929 will be upon us and in 
the haste and flurry of a moment 
like that it is difficult to act sensibly. 


Dominated by Technology and Corporations 


E have for many years looked < 


confidently upon technology and 
corporations as instruments of prog- 
ress. We now see them as double- 
edged instruments, capable of de- 


Struction as well as creation, and 


we sometimes fear that their power 
for economic and social destruction 
may even overtake their power for 
economic and social progress. 


These fears we suppress, most of 
the time, because they are un- 
pieasant, and because we do not 
know what to do about them. But 
we cannot much longer ignore the 
fact that technology and corpora- 
tions, in our modern economic so- 
ciety, make for increasing instability, 
and often times for waste of both 
human and material resources, and 
even for bigger and deeper depres- 
sions. 

The world of today is a functional, 
living, growing thing composed of 
many highly ovganized and special- 
ized parts. It is not the simple at- 
omistic world of Adam Smith in 
which many thousands of individ- 
uals with rather similar powers and 
functions freely competed with each 
other, buying and selling in the mar- 
ket place according to the law of 
supply and demand. 


ADAM SMITH’S ECONOMICS 

Adam Smith felt that selfish men 
freely competing, without any in- 
terest in the general welfare, were so 
guided by what he called the “in- 
visible hand” that the net result was 
better than could be obtained in any 
other way. The Adam Smith doc- 
trine worked, after a fashion, as long 
as there were great natural re- 
sources to be exploited. 

The great caotains of industry 
who felt they were best serving God 
and humanity by making as much 
money as possible, prébably did more 
good than harm during the nine- 


tion of government is somewhat 
more than that of an economic sal- 
vage crew? -Is the cost of salvage, 
of cleaning up the wreckage, now so 
great that government should be 
asked to prevent some of the de- 
Struction from ever occurring? If 
the answer to these questions is 
“Yes,” then of course government 
must exert an integrating and stabi- 
lizing influence in our economy. 


MODERN ROLE OF THE STATE 
But modern governments may be 
required to do still more. The im- 
pact of modern technology through 
the corporate form of organization 
and the control by corporations over 
price and production are such as to 
make the problem of the one-third 
of the population at the bottom of 
the heap practically hopeless. unless 
the government steps in definitely 
and powerfully on behalf of the 
general welfare. We may well raise 
the question, therefore, as to how 
far government should concern it- 
self with conservation of those 
human and material resources 
which technology and corporations 
have tended to misuse and waste. 


The idea of the government act- 
ing as a Stabilizer of our industrial 
system is not new. Institutions 
have been growing for some time, 
looking toward the carrying out of 
this function by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, founded in 1913, was charged 
with definite responsibilities of ad- 
justing the operations of the bank- 
ing system to contribute to the 
Stability rather than the instability 
of the industrial machine. 


Subsequent amendments of the 
Federal Reserve Act have greatly 
broadened the powers and responsi- 
bilities of the Federal Reserve Board 
with respect to the adjustment of 
the credit policies of the banking 


ple atomistic civilization of a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. Corpora- 
tions, labor unions and farm organ- 
izations are continually making de- 
cisions which affect both production 
and prices. 

Many of the decisions made by 
corporations, labor unions and farm 
organizations are made with the 
knowledge or actual help of the gov- 
ernment. 

More and more the government is 
being made aware of the way its 
monetary policies, tariff policies, 
regulatory activities and federal ex- 
penditures affect the general wel- 
fare. 

A new science of. government is 
in the making, the broad outlines of 
which are just beginning to appear. 
Suppose we consider, for a moment, 
some possible functions of govern- 
mental fiscal policies. 


in seeing that the federal budget 
and governmental expenditures of 


. the so-called emergency type are 


used to promote the maximum of 
welfare for all the people of the 
United States in the long run. 


EXPENSES TO CONTINUE 

It seems to me that these extra- 
ordinary expenditures which have 
grown up since 1930, and especially 
since 1933, will be with us for a long. 
time but that the volume may vary 


MR. PLAN 


penditures for such activities as ‘* 
WPA, PWA, AAA, CCC, and Reset- 
tlement. In these activities the 
Federal Government for the calen- 
dar year of 1937 will spend about 
four billion doilars. The greater 
part of this money goes to those 
who have little or no purchasing 
power, but it also goes direct and 
eflectively for the conservation of 
our soil, the building of dams, road 
building, etc. 

Many wealthy business men would 

like to cut out this four billion dol- 
lars of expenditure at once, hoping 
that in that way their income taxes 
might be cut in half. Wealthy men 
who argue this way do not realize 
that if these special expenditures 
were cut at once the result might 
be to cut their net profits in 1938 
or 1939 to one-half what ‘they will 
be for 1937. 


Many sound economists now be- 
lieve that, barring a war or great 
natural catastrophe, the income of 
the United States by 1940 will be at 
least 80 billion dollars. In such 
case, if present Federal tax rates are 
maintained, there is good prospect 
that tax receipts will exceed govern- 
mental expenditures and there will 
be a surplus which can be appiied 


on the debt. 
It now appears that most of the 


Vate 
All of us, conservatives and lib- | 
erals alike, are profoundly interested | 


great corporations and many pri- 
individuals will make large 
profits and savings in the years im- 
mediately ahead. In the past, ex- 
cess savings have resulted the fol- 
lowing year in great activity in the 
building of factories, the extension’ 
of telephone lines, the repairing of 
railroad facilities, etc. 

For example, there was a great in- 
crease in savings, as compared with 
the preceding year in 1919, 1922, 1925 
and 1928. One year later, or in other 
words, in the years 1920, 1923, 1926 
and 1929, there was unusual expan- 
sion in the so-called heavy or dur- 


r ot spending. If a considerable pro- 


portion of these excess savings found 
its way into the Government, the 
question then is whether the Gov- 
ernment would so spend the money 
as to bring about long-time eco- 
nomic stability. 

Of course, no one can be sure, as 
yet, that the Government has that 
ability, but the Government cer- 
tainly should be in a better position 
to do such a job than anyone else. 
No corporation, labor union, or farm 
organization can see the picture as 
a whole in the way the Government 
can. 


I can’t help thinking it would have 
been a healthy thing for this nation 
if during the decade of the ’20’s the 
Federal Government had taken a 
higher percentage of the savings for 
soc.al purposes, and spent the money 
partly for reducing the public debt, 
partly for conserving natural re- 
sources, and partly on plans for 
public works in time of depression. 


Instead, tax rates on large in- 
comes were reduced three times 
after 1921. Asa result, the boom of 
the late ’20’s was aggravated. 

I am sure that if we turn our minds 
to the problem we can find the ap- 
propriate rate of taxation and ex- 
penditure which will enable us both 
to meet human needs and contribute 
to the maximum of social and eco- 
nomic stability. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 

The need for expenditures of this 
sort is three-fold: First, to bring 
about business stability and balance 
between productive power and con- 
suming power; second, to conserve 
human resources; and third, to con- 
serve natural resources. 


Government money spent for most 
of these purposes definitely increases 
the purchasing power of that section 
of the population which normally 
has the least money. If this money 
were not spent by the Government 
but were left in the hands of the 
corporations and income taxpayers, 
what would be done with it? Would 
the human resources and the na- 
tural resources be as well conserved? 
Would the net profit over and above 
income taxes be as great and would 
there be as much stability of busi- 
ness in the long run? These are 
questions which are open for 
thoughtful debate. 


Business men should, I think, ex- 
amine in some detail the problem of 
maintaining the purchasing power 
of that one-third of our population 
which is at the bottom of the heap, 
by methods which will also bring 
about conservation of our soil fer- 
tility and other natural resources. 
Some business men shudder and 
turn away from all governmental 
activities of this kind in the belief 
that such activities build up politi- 
cal machines and say the initiative 
of our people. They therefore refuse 
to consider the problem at all. 


PROBLEM OF THE POOR 

But the evidence is overwhelming, 
as I said earlier, that the impact of 
modern technology through the cor- 
porate form of organization, and the 
control by modern corporations over 
production and price, are such as to 
make the problem of the one-third 
of the population at the bottom of 
the heap practically hopeless unless 
the Government steps in definitely 
and powerfully on behalf of the gen- 
eral welfare. 


The wreckage wrought by the de- 
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+ The Impact of Corporations 


F THE biggest sinzle fact in the 
modern world of economies and 
government is the recent growth of 
technology, then the second biggest 
fact is the fact of corporations. I 


doubt if the. general technological 


progress in recent generations could 
have taken place without the aid of 
the corporate device. 


Corporations have been the means 
by which capital from many small 
investors has been assembled to pro- 


years the great labor and agricul- 
tural organizations have been able 
to exercise a counter-balancing 
power of a somewhat similar type. 

Most of us today take corpora- 
tions as much for granted as the air 


| we breathe. The average voter for- 


gets that corporations are the crea- 
tures of Federal and State govern- 
ments and that they exist largely 
through a public grant of power 
permitting the concentration of 


produced a 1921, and 1929 produced 
a 1932, we cannot help asking as to 
the possibilities of a 1939 producing 
a 1942. There are indications that 
Organized business, labor and agri- 
culture, left to themselves, may pro- 
duce a situation some time during 
the next 10 years which might bring 
some time in the forties a repetition 
of that which was experienced in 
1929 and the early thirties. 


GOVERNMENT AS POLICEMAN 
If business, labor and agriculture, 
left to themselves, are likely to pro- 


by the President of the United 
States, submitted a report on “Busi- 
ness Cycles and Unemployment,” 
recognizing the responsibility of the 
government in aiding in the main- 
tenance of economic stability. 


Again in 1929, almost at the apex 
of the so-called New Era, the Presi- 
dent of the United States asked a 
group of eminent scientists to sur- 
yey changing social and economic 
trends in the United States. The re- 
sult, wrote President Hoover in 1932 
in his foreword to the Report on Re- 
cent Social Trends,—“the result is 


a way as to reduce the swings in the 


business cycle? Can taxation and 


spending be used to promote a more | 


continuous balance between pro- 
duction and consumption on an 
ever ascending scale? 


Can taxation and spending be 
used in such a way as to increase 
the productivity and consuming 
power of that “one-third of the 
nation which is ill-housed, ill-clad, 
and ill-nourished?” 

Can there be brought to pass a 
better distribution of the good 
things of life as between regions 


| In short, an unusual pick-up in 
_ corporate and personal savings in 

one year is likely to be followed two 
| years later by a business recession. 
It may be a rather serious business 
recession as in 1921 or 1930, or it 
may be a smaller one as in 1924 and 
1927. But the point I am making 
is that from the standpoint of busi- 
ness men themselves, it is not a 
good thing to have savings vary 
greatly from one year to the next. 
Sudden increases in savings are 
likely to produce trouble two years 
later, in spite of or perhaps because 


1929. 

We can probably exceed the 1929 
level of activity, reach a new level 
of maximum utilization of capacity 
and find ourselves with four million 
people still unemployed on the eve 
of the next business collapse, unless 
we make sure of balanced progress 
from now on. 


CURBING UNWISE SPENDING 


Given an adequate tax policy, pur- 
chasing power that would otherwise 
go to unwise Investment and harm- 
ful speculation could be diverted so 


mote technological progress. Be- | capital and labor for productive | duce another depression, should | hasis on elements of instability. and classes? Can the federal power one year | 
hind the march of farm machinery, | Purposes. government try to stop them from ” And the Report itself com- to tax and spend on behalf of the aver. as our natural resources. e - 
behind the vast network of rails and Corporations, until. they have | Committing suicide? mented, “To maintain the balance of | general welfare be used more con- | TAXES VS. SAVINGS oral GOveERGlOGs SUS, 2S ThE, Ue 


power lines, behind the powerful 
machinery of our modern factories, 
behind the many ingenious devices 
for displacing labor, behind the 
many new occupational opportuni- 
ties is to be found capital brought 
into play by the privileges granted 
by government to promoters in their 
corporate charters. 

Beginning in a big way 170 years 
ago, corporations have more and 
more dominated the business and 
political world, although in recent 


learned how to cooperate together 
or with the government to keep con- 
sumption in step with balanced ex- 
pansion in production, will be one of 
the dominating factors in causing 
the alternating periods of boom 


and depression. 


| 


When farmers produce too much 
and consumer purchasing power 
lags behind, the price of farm prod- 
ucts goes down to one-half or per- 
haps only one-third of what it was. 
When corporations get into the 


Government has always been a 
policeman, and in that capacity has 
acted negatively on behalf of the 
general welfare. It has in this coun- 
try long helped special interests to 
speed up exploitation of natural re- 
sources. Direct participation is an 
economic situation, however, has 
been avoided, except when periodi- 
cally government has had to clean 
up the wreckage of a depression or 
a land boom or some similar mess. 

Is it now conceded that the func- 
f 


our economic mechanism is a chal- 
lenge to all the imagination, the 
scientific insight and the construc- 
tive ability which we and our chil- 
dren can muster.” 


OLD SYSTEM AT AN END 


It seems to me obvious that gov- 
ernment in the functionalized and 
specialized civilization ot today is 
compelled to be much more con- 
sciously active on behalf of the gen- 
eral welfare than it was in the sim- 


sciously to promote economic sta- | 
bility, conservation of natural re- | 


sources and conservation of human 
resources? 

Can this be done efficiently and 
in such a way as to leave a greater 
net income to small business men 
after paying income taxes than is 
the case at the present time? 


THE FINANCIAL BURDEN 


Many people are worried about 
the continuance of government ex- 


I have no knowledge of the at- 
titude of the Treasury Department 
on this matter, but it would seem 
that if taxation is to contribute the 
utmost to the general welfare over 
a period of years, it would be wise 
to have taxation high enough so 


that savings would not expand to 
such volume as they did in 1928 and 
1929. 

Savings so far out of line with the 
immediate past seem to carry with 
them temptation for the wrong kind 


lize its spending and taxing power 
to furnish positive leadership in long 
neglected matters of social security, 
farm tenancy, unemployment, and 
conservation of national assets. 
Government activity to assure 
more even progress toward balanced 
abundance supported by adequate 
taxes is to the benefit of business 
men both in the long run and in the 
short run. If a larger share of 
profits during the prosperity years is 


(Continued on Page 15.] 


Federal Incorporation and a New NRA as 
Means to Forestall Business Collapses 
Caused By Corporation Policies 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE NEW DEALS PHILOSOPHY AND AIMS + 


By HENRY A. WALLACE 


Secretary of Agriculture modern invention and improved unless we provide a constantly | premely important. If government | mittees. tion, a new type of labor union and 


technological procedures. Civiliza- | larger national income to divide up. | marches into the economic field de- | DEMOCRACY IN INDUSTRY a& new type of farm organization; 
tion as it becomes functionalized _ This is really a matter of simple but | cisively and directly at the top, the 


+ significant by the rising flood of # sure game will blow up in our faces # economic democracy becomes su- + embodied in the AAA county com- + resources by a new type of corpora- 
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released to the Federal Government 4 stability. First, we need the facts 


for increasing consumer purchasing 
power, it must in large measure re- 


turn to industry as an increased de- | 


mand for consumers’ goods. In the 
long run, there can be no question 
as to the benefit to all business men 
and to all industries if the curse of 
instability and recurring depressions 
is replaced by balanced progress. 

However important governmental 
tax and spending policies may prove 
to be, they cannot be expected to 
solve all the problems of economic 
instability. Other kinds of govern- 
mental activity, usually in conjunc- 
tion with agriculture, labor, and in- 
dustry, need to be considered. 

In many economic problems Gov- 
ernment can probably serve effec- 
tively as an integrator and stabilizer. 
For purposes of illustration, consider 
the housing industry, for it is one of 
the probable enthusiasms which will 
' characterize the boom now in pro- 
cess of being generated. 


HOUSING NEEDS 

From 1930 to 1937 only about one- 
fourth as many houses were built as 
were needed to furnish normal re- 


placements and take care of expan- | 


sion in population. A great vacuum 
has been created and it is possible 
that during the next five or six 
years, the rate of annual building 
will be four or five times as great 
as was the case from 1930 to 1936. 

Many people who believe that up- 
to-date housing is the most im- 
portant single need in the United 
States will be made very happy by 
the unusual housing activity which 
seems almost ceriain to come during 
the years immediately ahead of us. 
Contractors and laborers in the 
building trades will also be made 
very happy. Real estate men will 
rejoice. Each group will do all it 


can ot share in the new found pros- | 
_ The building boom crash of the 40's 


perity. 
But no one of the groups is in 


position to plan for the day when | 
the building boom has lost its fresh- | 


RISING FLOOD OF INTERVENTION 


ness. If the boom goes too far and 


too fast during the next four or five | 


years, it will be very hard to handle 
the situation which will develop 


accumulated day by day, week by 
week, and month by month in an 
unbiased way. Second, these facts 
must be continually interpreted in 
terms of sensible future action. 

I am convinced that neither the 
lumbermen, contractors or carpent- 
ers like the idea of a few years of 
enthusiastic house building to be fol- 
lowed by many years of unemploy- 
ment and small profits or actual 
losses. Is it} possible, therefore, by 
the continual assembling and study- 
ing of current figures to discover 
when the activity is of such a nature 
as to make certain a coming reces- 
sion? When the danger point ap- 
proaches, it is possible for business 
men and laboring men, cooperating 
together, to avoid the excesses? If 
it is impossible for business and la- 
bor to cooperate on this problem, can 


the Government help? 


PROBLEM OF HOUSING BOOM 


What are the key points at which 
the government can exert pressure 
in order to control the excesses of 
the housing boom in case one ma- 
terializes? In case a housing boom 
flattens out, how soon should the 
government step in, and how exten- 
sively, in the encouragement of 
housing for low income groups, after 
the style of the subsidies offered in 
many European countries? Should 
the government remain as far as 
possible aloof from the problem, at- 
tempting to exercise controls only at 


remote key points or should it get | 
Shouid an effort 


into the details? 
be made to prevent excessive real 
estate speculation? 


No one today has the necessary 
information to answer questions like 
these. But nearly all of us know 
that we must start at once gather- 
ing facts to give us the answers. 


may not be inevitabie if we get to 


work at once on the problem. 


This illustration of a _ possible 
building boom I hope makes vivid 


the type of problem which confronts , 


and specialized more and more re- 


| quires a government that is con- 


sciously acting on behalf of the 
general welfare. ... 

If government helps to increase 
the purchasing power of the under- 
privileged, it is exceedingly impor- 
tant that the underprivileged, in 
turn, recognize their obligations to 
society. ... 

There is a tendency for organized 
groups to believe that by exerting 
pressure they can get from society 
more than is there. They have had 
enough temporary success with the 
use of pressure to be encouraged in 
this belief. 

It is easy for farmers to feel that 
with the help of government they 
can get two dollars a bushel for 
their wheat year after year. It is 
easy for industrial corporations to 
feel that through monopolistic tar- 
iffs and rigid prices they can rake in 
excessive profits year after year. It 
is easy for labor to feel that because 
corporations have frequently ac- 
cumulated excessive profits, or- 
ganized labor has only to put on 
the screws and obtain, year after 
year, increasingly higher wages and 


' shorter hours. 


It is perfectly true that any one 
group can for a time get a larger 
share of the national income, but it 
doesn’t work when all try it at the 
same time. Sooner or later the pres- 


| policeman, 


intensely practical arithmetic. Un- 
less we learn it, our future is black 
indeed. 


BALANCED PRODUCTION 


If producers are organized, the 


consumers should organized 
as well. Obviously, if the govern- 
ment gives some of its power to 
each of these groups, there is trou- 
ble ahead unless the government 
exacts from each group some kind 
of a hostage on behalf of the gen- 
eral welfare. The hostages must be 
of a nature which will bring about 
increased, balanced production of 
the things we all need and want at 
a price low enough to stimulate their 
consumption but high enough to 
bring about a gradual increase in 
their production. 

The heart of the problem today 
in every great nation of the world 


is to give the government power to | 


serve the general welfare efficiently. 


_ In many foreign nations the need | 
is So great that they have forgotten 
_ all about democracy. In the United | 


States we demand above everything 
that the general welfare be served 
by the strengthening of democracy, 


' not the weakening of it. 


If government is to be partly a 


a stimulator—all on behalf of the 
general 


partly a coordinator, | 
partly a clearing house, and partly | 


' result can be a regimentation of all 


types of activity in a manner com- 
pletely abhorrent to the American 
temperament. Care-free exploita- 
tion without thought of: the conse- 
quences is, of course, delightful to 
the American temperament. But 
that has come to an end and we 
now have to. do some collective 
thinking about serving the future 
by the process of economic de- 
mocracy. 

Economic democracy means that 
the various economic groups must 
have equality of bargaining power. 
But going along with this right, 
there is also the duty of serving the 
general welfare. 


ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY IN AAA 


Under the AAA we have made a 
beginning in economic democracy. 
A national agricultural policy has 
been laid down, the chief provisions 
of which are the maintenance of 
production for normal domestic re- 


_ quirements, the conservation of soil 


fertility, and the promotion of bal- 
ance between agricultural and in- 
dustrial production, prices, and in- 


come. 


This policy provides one of the 
essentials of economic democracy; 
namely, the assurance that group 
interest is properly related to the 


_ general welfare. The specific mech- 
welfare—the problem of | 


anism of economic democracy is 


I do not know just how to bring 
economic democracy into the field of 
corporate industrial activity. How- 
ever, taking a leaf from our ap- 
proach to economic democracy in 
agriculture, it seems to me that the 
first requisite is the establishment 
of a specific type of production pro- 
gram in harmony with the general 
welfare. A second requisite is a 
means of cooperation among the 
members of an industry. A third 
basic requisite is equal bargaining 
power between management and 
labor. 

I fail to see how economic democ- 
racy in any basic industry can be 
established, or how any sound poli- 
cies aS to wages, hours, prices and 
profits can be negotiated without 
these three guiding principles—co- 
operation within an industry in be- 
half of the general welfare, con- 
tinuity of production and employ- 
ment, and equality of bargaining 
power for management and labor. 
Two other groups need to be brought 
into a final system of economic 
democracy: namely, the numerous 
small investors and_ stockholders 
who now exercise no voice in man- 
agement, and consumers. :.. 


AMERICA’S OPPORTUNITY 

I see in the era of general wel- 
fare the possibility of developing an 
ever more powerful technology, di- 
rected more definitely toward the 
conservation of human and natural 


clearing in some measure through a 
government which would also have 
as a special function the protection 
of -the unorganized, and which 
would be prepared to use its taxing 
and spending powers to eliminate 
so far as possible the extreme de- 
pressions and booms of the business 
cycle. 


Fundamentally, the most signifi- 
cant things in a modern economy 
are ideas, technology, and natural 
resources. Secondary to these are 
the corporations, the cooperatives, 
the labor unions, the farm organiza- 
tions and other organizations, 
through which true democracy can 
express itself. 


Here in the United States at the 
moment, we have by far the best 
opportunity to work out an economic 
democracy which can serve as a 
model for the entire world. The 
new world of general welfare is 
beckoning. New opportunities await 
the men with a bent for public serv- 
ice, whether in government, in la- 
bor, Or in management. The re- 
wards in terms of satisfaction are 
far beyond those which any captain 
of industry in the nineteenth cen- 
tury could dream of. The world to 
which I refer is not fanciful or un- 
real. The foundation is now being 
laid and it is to be hoped that no 
disturbance abroad will distract our 
attention from the real job here at 
home. 
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modern society. Great organiza- 
tions which have borrowed power 
from the government are continu- 


when all of a sudden only one-third 
as many houses are being built as 
were built a year or two before. 


. 
. 

a 


The illustration of a possible ; ally making decisions which affect , a 
building boom, gives, it seems to me, | both production and prices, I am | 2 
the key to what is necessary to en- | referring to corporations, labor | ¥ 


unions and farm organizations. 
The power of these great organ- 


What Are They? 


able organized groups of society to 
cooperate among themselves and 
- with the government to bring about 


Labor: The CIO Victory in Steel Election 


[Continued from Page 9.] 


the formality of an election—a right ¢ The employes chose by an over- 
which in effect makes it the sole | whelming majority a CIO union re- 
bargaining agent just as in steel | cently organized among them in 
and automobile, companies. A re- preference to a union affiliated with 
quested minimum wage of $160 a | the American Federation of Labor. 
month remained the chief point in.| The vote was 10,638 for the CIO 
dispute. union out of a total of 11,585 votes 


ANOTHER VICTORY FOR CIO cast. The A. F. of L. union had asked 


A second labor election of recent > 
date which may bring important me Geciarec 


The United States News believes 
it has developed something dis- 


a comprehensive presentation of 


essential news facts. It correlates : 


consequences in its wake was that | 
among employes of the Interbor- t ° 

which was held under the orders inctive Ith t 1€ | tel | d f 
of a local court and not under the lose essentia S simp y all ur- ; 


NLRB. 

The Labor Board, however, has 
already ruled that when a group of 
employes boycotts an election it 
must abide by the result. This rul- 
ing was made in the case of the 


Ing was made in the case of th the needs of the busy reader who ground for a complete under- . 


N. J., even though in that case the &% : 


winning union had_ substantially wants not a superticial smattering ing of their real meaning. 


unique form of article meeting 


nishes the perspective and back- 


fewer votes than a majority of those 
eligible to be cast. : 

This victory of a CIO union in the 
transportation field signalizes a 
drive of the CIO to compete ag- 
gressively with the A. F. of L. for 
workers in this industry. 

To set over against this event is 
the signing of an agreement by 
William Green, president of the A. 
F. of L., in behalf of a newly or- 
ganized union, with the manage- 
ment of the General Mills Corpora- 
tion. 

The significant point in this event 
is that the new union is an indus- 
trial union, open to all employes 
of the company, and in a field which 
the A. F. of L. has not previously 
sought to organize. No local or- 
ganizer, but Mr. Green himself, put 
| his name to the agreement. It is 
the first concrete instance to show 
that the A. F. of L. is emulating the 
CIO in going out to organize “ev- 
erything in sight”. 


STUDEBAKER AGREEMENT 

On still another labor front peace 
Came late last week. A contract. 
drawn last Monday after five weeks 
of negotiations between the United 
Automobile Workers of America, a 
C.I.O. affiliate, and the Studebaker 
Corporation at South Bend, Ind.,, | 
was accepted by a voice vote of un- 
ion members. 

The automobile plant. closed for 
two days by a strike, opened its serv- 


of loosely knit facts but some- " 
_ Like the Pictogram which ap- 
thing penetrating, concise and | 
| pears on Page One, the Newsgram 


distinctly informative. 


is an invention of The United | 


States News. The word “News- 


The Newsgram js not just a sum- 


... for its proximity to 


mary of happenings nor is it just gram” has been registered in the 


United States Patent Office 
and is the exclusive property of 


The United States News. 


important centers of in- 
eens ae an abbreviation of a lot of mate- 


dining rooms, and deft, 


rial presented in a small space. 


its congenial home-like ate 


mosphere... The Biltmore 


is the choice of the travel- 


The Newsgram in its best form is 


wise visitor to New York. 


THE 
BILTMORE 


David B. Mulligan, President 
Madison Ave. at 43 St. 


NEW YORK ice departments shortly after rati- 
| fication of the contract with the full . 
Staff of 6,000 employes ready to be- 
_ gin work this week. 
JOHN W. TAYLOR. | 
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A Thorny Future 
For Chain Stores 


Surden of State taxes. Legislation 
affecting buying. Price fixing of 
trademarked goods. 


ASTEST thinking in the business world is hav- 
ing to be done these days in the field of chain 
store operation. 

Competition provides only part of the reason why. 
Congress and State legislatures, spurred by pres- 
sure from independent merchants, explain the rest. 
Now the Supreme Court is giving cause for added 
cogitation on the part of chain store operators. 

It was in 1931 that the Court first approved a 
State law placing a graduated tax on chains, with 
graduations based on the number of stores oper- 
ated. Since then 20 States have enacted some- 
what similar laws. But the one in Louisiana, in- 
stead of basing the tax on the number of stores 
operating within the State, based it on the number 
of stores operated within the nation. 

Now the Supreme Court. in a 4 to 3 decision, has 
ipheld that law. Under its provisions one chain 
with more than 15,000 stores will be compelled to 
pay a tax of $550 for each of the 106 stores in 
Louisiana while a competing chain with 92 units, 
ali located within the State, will pay $30 a store 
tax. 

With this principle now accepted, the prospect is, 
based upon experience, that other States will fol- 
low the example set by Louisiana. 


OTHER PROBLEMS TO SOLVE 

But chain store encounters with the Government 
do not end there. : 

The Robinson-Patman Act, now enforced by th 
Federal Trade Commission, is directed at practices 
of these large organizations which enable them to 
obtain special advantages in purchasing the com- 
modities that they sell. This Act is designed to put 
an end to discounts and rebates and special prices 
that offer advantages to one retailer as compared 
with another. 

Also, nearly 40 States now have fair trade prac- 
tice Acts, which are intended to enable manufac- 
turers to control the price of the goods that bear 
their trade marks. Only direct intervention by the 
President prevented approval of the Miller-Tydings 
bill. now before Congress, which would provide a 
Federal Enabling Act to make the State fair trade 
practice acts more effective. 


METHODS OF AVOIDANCE 


The tax threat to chains is most direct. 

However, as a result of fast thinking some 
chains of stores have discovered methods to avoid 
the effects of the tax without losing competitive ad- 
vantages. 

Large oil companies, faced with large taxes, 
leased their sales outlets to individual managers 
who then merchandised the companies’ products 
as independent merchants. The chain tax no longer 
applied. Some grocery chains are studying the pos- 
sibility of selling their outlets to local operators 
under contracts to permit the chain organization 
to serve as wholesalers. 

The Court majority, in a decision written by Jus- 
tice Owen Roberts, laid down the rule that: 

“Taxation may be made the implement of the 
State’s police power; and proper and reasonable 
discrimination between classes to promote fair 
competitive conditions and to equalize economic 
advantages is therefore lawful.... 

“It is not a denial of due process to adjust such 
license taxes as are here involved to meet the local 
evil resulting from business practices and superior 


economic power even though these advantages and . 


that power are largely due to the fact that the tax- 
payer does business not only in Louisiana but in 
other States.” 

Government officials point’ out that the way is 
opened by this decision for a hodge podge of State 
laws making more difficult the operation of large 
nation-wide industries. What they wonder is if 
business men would not prefer to operate under 
Federal laws with their uniformity. 

The attitude of state legislatures and of the Na- 
tional Government also raises a question concerning 
the outlook for big business. 

Not only are more and more states taxing chain 
stores and imposing restraints on the policies of big 
business concerns, but the Federal Government has 
its income tax geared to the principle of taxing ac- 
cording to size of income 

Big business is facing the prospect of added prob- 
lems, owing to government policy. 


+ 


Uncle Sam's Payroll 


Civil list the largest since wartime. 
Jump of 250,000 since 1933. 


ITH talk of economy has gone a steady in- 
crease in the number of workers on the 
Government pay roll. 

The total now, at 829,183 on April 1, is the larg- 
est since war-time, when 917,760 were hired by 
Uncle Sam to carry on the civil establishment of 
the Government. If military services are added 
then the present total of employes passes the mil- 
lion mark and in war-time it was up in the millions. 

Of the 829,000 employes working in Washington 
and the field, more than 325,000 are employed 
without civil service examination. This is a sharp 
increase, amounting to more than 200 per cent as 
compared with 1926. 

In 1933 at the start of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion there were 572,000 Federal Government em- 
ployes. 

The Federal Government is by far the largest 
employer in the land. Size of the rolls is increas- 
ing now largely because of additions to carry on 
the Social Security program. Many thousands of 
workers eventually will be required for that 
operation. 

Employes of the Federal Government are paid at 
the scale prevailing in 1929. A pay roll well over 
one billion dollars is required to carry them. 


© TITLE REG. APPLD. FOR 


THE NEW 


EMBERS of the newly appointed Bituminous Coal Commission as 
they appeared at their first meeting in Washington where they 
will administer the provisions of the Vinson-Guffey Coal law. Left to 
right, front row, Percy Tetlow, John C. Lewis and John Carson. Back 


row, Pleas E. Greenlee, C. E. Smith, Thomas S. Haymond, C. F. Hos- 


BITUMINOUS COAL COMMISSION GETS DOWN TO BUSINESS 


ford, chairman, and Water H. Maloney. Mr. Hosford and Mr. Hay- 
mond represent the producers; Mr. Tetlow and Mr. Lewis represent the 
miners, Mr. Smith, Mr. Greenlee and Mr. Maloney represent the public. 
Mr. Carson is the consumers’ counsel. 


—Underwood & Underwood 


LEVELING OFF INDUSTRY—NEW PLANS 
ECONOMIC CONTROL—THE COURT'S ROLE 
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Guesses gone awry. Revival of “con- 
trolled economy.” Broader powers 
for federal planners 


A SLIGHTLY worried look is to be noted right 
now on the countenances of the govern- 
ment’s leading planners. There is more than a 
hint that their guesses are going wrong again. 

When Mr. Roosevelt made his budget plans, 
his relief plans, his legislative plans, he de- 
pended upon the sign reading done by the gov- 
ernment's planning specialists. They advised 
of an approaching boom. 

But today the worries are from another direc- 
tion. 

Instead of a boom, the planners are advising 
the President to expect a leveling off, if not 
some slackening, of business activity during 
the remainder of the year. 


Orders for steel have 


slackened perceptibly. 
MAY NOT FULFILL Textile production is ex- 


EARLIER FORECASTS pected to sag. Building 


activity is much greater than a year ago, but 
not up to expectations. Profits during the re- 
mainder of this year will not, in the opinion of 
these experts, maintain the rate of gain made in 
the first quarter, 

All in all, the idea is that 1937 will hardly 
produce the boom that had been talked about. 
Rather, a period of relatively steady activity in 
industry is looked for. This can mean, in turn, 
that the prospect for balancing the Federal Gov- 
ernment budget without new taxes may be even 
less bright than at present. 


BUSINESS FOR YEAR 


The planners say that Government spending 
of borrowed money—which they refer to as “in- 
come producing” because the dollars spent find 
their way into the pockets of individuals whose 
pockets otherwise would be empty—will de- 
crease by three billion dollars in the next twelve 
months. Nearly a billion dollars of this decrease 
will be due to payroll taxes, which do not help 
to bring the paper budget into balance, but 
which take cash from millions of workers who 
otherwise would have it to spend. 

From this fact these planners deduce that the 
government may be shifting the recovery bur- 
den too abruptly from its own shoulders to the 
shoulders of industry. 


Tae suPREME Evens of new hitch 
NEW PROBLEM NOW yP ' 


however, to result in 
FOR BUSINESS MEN abandonment of new 
plans for reforms. 


The result is that the prospective shift in the 
balance of power on the Supreme Court from 
the “conservative” members to the “liberal” 
members carries a highly practical meaning for 
this country’s businessmen. They no longer 


+ can count confidently on a Court majority to * 


upset the legislative plans and the experiments 
of President Roosevelt. 

A taste of what that means was provided by 
the Court decision upholding state-established 
minimum wages and upholding Federal Govern- 
ment regulation of labor relations. Even before 
the resignation of Justice Van Devanter an in- 
tra-court shift of position had put the strict con- 
structionists in a minority. That resignation 
opened the way to bulwark the position of lib- 
eral constructionists. 


MOVES IN CONGRESS 


Further practical 


THAT WILL CONCERN added by de- 
velopments rapidly tak- 


INDUSTRY’S FUTURE ing shape. 


In the first place, the log jam that had backed 
up behind the President’s plan to add six new 
Justices to the Supreme Court, was broken in 
Congress. The Court change plan became just 
another bill, rather than the key to all legisla- 
tion. 


Next, Administration leaders brought to life 
the same bill that had been passed by Congress 
in 1916 barring interstate shipment of goods 
made by child labor, This bill, after enactment 
into law, had been over-ruled by a 5 to 4 de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in 1918. Now, in 
slightly modified form, it appears to be on the 
road to reenactment. 


As a third development, President Roosevelt 
announced that he was just about ready to send 
to Congress his new plan for establishing mini- 
mum wages in industry. After the NRA de- 
cision and the Guffey Coal Act decision, ad- 
ministration advisers had told the President that 
only a change in the Court or in the Constitu- 
tion would permit a law of the type he wanted. 
Now Mr. Roosevelt feels that the way is open 
to action. 


Business Barometers 


| 

| 

} 
UE to declines in farm commodity | 
prices, the wholesale commodity 

| 


price index dropped 0.5 per cent during 
the week ended May 15. This was the 
sixth consecutive weekly decline, bring- || 
ing the index to 86.9 per cent of the 1926 | 
average. | 

Automobile productian rose to 141,892 
cars in the week ended May 15 as against 
| 140,188 in the previous week and 117,156 |; 
‘| a year ago. 


| Steel production eased to 91 per cent | 
| of capacity in the same week. 

1 Between March and April 98,000 more 
| workers found employment in manu- 
facturing and non-manufacturing in- 
| dustry with pay rolls up $8,200,000 
weekly in that same period. 


In the fourth place, businessmen can take it 
for granted that the principles embodied in the 
present Social Security Act, with its unemploy- 
ment insurance and old age insurance, will be 
retained in any new legislation. Less impor- 
tance now is attached to the Supreme Court de- 
cision on payroll taxes to support the Social 
Security system. 

Furthermore, there now is an improved pros- 
pect that the Supreme Court might in the fu- 
ture take a somewhat different attitude toward 
efforts of the Federal Government to regulate 
the marketing and the production of agricul- 
tural products. It is on the basis of this ex- 
pectation that Congress is being offered a plan 
of farm control much more ambitious than that 
upset by the Supreme Court on January 6, 1936. 

In addition, businessmen—judged by the de- 
gree of official interest—would do well to get 
acquainted with the O'Mahoney bill with its 
plan for licensing all enterprises doing an in- 
terstate business. 


All signs point to the prospect that employers 


‘—in the midst of their other problems—will 


need more than ever in the months ahead to 
watch the moves of their government. 


The Washington plan- 
ners, as they look over 


" PROJECT FOR what they regard as broad 
DERAL PLANNERS powers now opening be- 


fore them, have mental blue-prints all laid out. 
They see three things. 


BROADER POWERS 


One is an American industry operating under 
a charter from the government that requires 
acceptance of minimum standards of wages and 
working conditions and that fits its spending 
and saving policies into a pattern worked out 
by cooperation with the government. The idea 
also is to gear taxes in a way to bring about a 
more even balance of income between the dif- 
ferent groups in the population. 

The second is an American agriculture oper- 
ating through governmental machinery that as- 
sures the farmer a definite portion of the na- 
tional income by control over prices, over mar- 
keting and over crop production. 

The third is an American finance closely regu- 
lated and guided by the government through 
control over banking, over currency and over 
speculation. The Federal Reserve Board, the 
Treasury and the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission are operating in this field now. 


CLEARER PATH NOW 
FOR THE POLICIES an 


the frst AAA, many busi- 
OF ADMINISTRATION nessmen concluded that 


President Roosevelt would lose his enthusiasm 
for a “controlled economy,” or at any rate that 
the Supreme Court would block his attempts to 
revive government controls, 

Late developments suggest that, like the gov- 
ernment planners themselves, they guessed 
wrong. 

Owen Scott 
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Big Business Part 
In New Social Era 


The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
tells its story to the public. Its con- 
tribution to better living and lower 
prices. Relations with labor. 


BUSINESS continues to be upset in Washing- 
ton and in many of the States where plans are 
continually taking shape to apply one form of con- 
trol or another. Government tax policies and Gov- 
ernment policies of business regulation are more 
and more’sShaped with the object of penalizing size, 
One big company, the Standard Oil Company cof 
New Jersey, now publicly recognizes the trend and 
calls attention to the need for big business to sell 
its accomplishments and its advantages to the pub- 
lic. In the company’s annual report, made by 
Walter C. Teagle, as president, is this expression: 

“There is doubt in the minds of many people as 
to the justification for, and the need of. big busi- 
ness in this changing social era Yet standards of 
living are constantly moving upward, and inte- 
grated business plays an essential part in this de- 
velopment Through its willingness to risk capital 
in new enterprises, it spreads opportunity for eém- 
ployment and reduces luxuries to the price level of 
necessities. 

“So long as the large unit is efficient and con- 
tinues to serve the public at lower cost or with bet- 
ter service, it contributes to the improvement of 
living conditions and advances prosperity for all 
the people. To suceed, a business must occupy a 
field of public usefulness by producing a good arti- 
cle at the lowest price consistent with fair treat- 
ment of all those concerned with its production, dis- 
tribution and consumption.” 


PRICES LOWER; TAXES HIGHER 


As an indication of the progress in efficiency 
within the oil business the company called atten- 
tion to the fact that “although commodities as a 
whole were on a higher level than in recent years, 
retail gasoline prices along the Atlantic seacoast, 
excluding sales taxes, were approximately 50 per 
cent less last year than they were in 1926.” 

But as evidence of the size of the tax bill in 1936 
this one company reported that it paid $101,051,605 
to State and Federal governments or the equivalent 
of $3.85 per share on stock outstanding. These 
taxes amounted to $1.05 for each $1 paid in wages 
and salaries. 

With the Government more and more concern- 
ing itself with labor relations in big business, lay- 
ing down its own rules for business men to fol- 
low, the Standard Oil Company recounted its owa 
experience: 

“Employes have dealt with the management 
through a representation plan for nearly 40 years. 
They have annually elected their representatives 
through secret ballots. They have carried on col- 
lective bargaining, not only on rare occasions to 
meet a serious issue, but continuously in connec- 
tion with all domestic operations. 

“This provided a cooperative approach which left 
Management and employes free to attend to the 
job in hand. It brought about a steady improve- 
ment in the employees’ standard of living. It re- 
quired more consideration by both sides of responsi- 
bilities as against selfish rights.. The employes have 
negotiated settlement of all matters concerning 
wages, hours and working conditions. 

There is growing interest among business men in 
the idea of letting the public know of the accom- 
plishments of American business as a partial offset 
to the idea heavily sold by Government officials that 
only Government itself can serve to: keep the coun- 
try from going to smash. 
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Subsidies to Borrowers 


Demand for easier terms on HOLC 
loans now before Congress. 


A’ the time when Congress first voted to give 

borrowers from the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion a subsidized interest rate of 3'2 per cent on 
loans, opponents said that the million borrowers 
from the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation soon 
would be demanding the same sort of subsidy. 

There has been a delay of two years in fulfillment 
of the prediction, but Congress now is faced with a 
plan to cut the interest rate on home loans from 
the present 5 per cent to 2'2 per cent, to order a 
moratorium on foreclosures by HOLC, to extend the 
period of repayment of loans from the present 15 
years to 30 years, and to eliminate deficiency judg- 
ments. 

Strong political pressure already is gathering to 
get approval of'a subsidy that would amount, ac- 
cording to official estimates, to about half a billion 
dollars in interest alone. 


THE DELINQUENT PERCENTAGE 


The Home Owners Loan Corporation enabled more 
than 1,000,000 home owners to save their homes 
from foreclosure. Out of that million government 
loans, about 200,000 are delinquent and foreclosure 
already has resulted in Government ownership of 
about 30,000 with the prospect that 160,000 more 
will be taken over during the next year. 

HOLC officials say that they are lenient with all 
borrowers who are endeavoring to meet payments 
but who are finding temporary difficulty doing so. 
They do insist that the Government be protected 
in its loans. 

But the combination of 800,000 farmers, seeking 
lower interest rates on their government loans, and 
1,000,000 city families doing the same, offers the 
promise of political complications sufficient to cause 
Congressmen to show interest in the new plan. 

The 800,000 farm debtors have displayed enough 
political strength during the present session of Con- 
gress to balk the Farm Credit Administration in its 
attempt to end the annual interest subsidy of $31,- 
700,000. The larger number of city debtors have yet 


to show the full effect of their political strength, 
once it is organized to get concessions from the gov- 
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The Sun has wider readership among important 


executives than any other week-day newspaper in New Yor j 
> A newspaper's strength among the really important financial men in New York cannot be meas- 
This is shown in a new survey conducted ten: y imp 
ured merely by its total news stand sales in the Wall Street district because clerks, typists and : 
b THE I INAN CIAL W ORLD doormen, as well as executives, buy newspapers there. ; 
y 
an independe nt publication. This survey by “The Financial World” magazine reveals a number of important facts about the _ 
readership of New York newspapers among financial executives and explodes a number of in- 
correct theories. It also shows how essential it is that advertisers use The Sun to reach the : 
‘ 
Recently, the management of “The Financial World” magazine made an investigation to deter- really important men in Wall Street effectively and economically. The Sun alone can do an 
mine the actual newspaper reading habits of the principal New York financial executives. A outstanding job of contacting topnotch executives in stock and bond houses and banking circles. . 
questionnaire was sent to every member of the New York Stock Exchange, every member of the Below is a summary of the newspapers checked on “The Financial World's” 434 questionnaires. | 
New York Curb Exchange and the President and Vice-Presidents of every New York bank, ' 
Recipients were asked to check the New York week-day morning newspapers and the evening | 
newspapers read regularly for financial news. In all, 434 completed questionnaires were 
The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 
returned to “The Financial World.” The analysis below is based on this figure. NEW YORK 
I. 
ge e = r 
More important financial executives NEWSP APERS RE AD BY 4.34. FIN ANG€] AL EXECU TIVES In the number of readers, The Sun | 
in security and banking houses read eee leads the Herald Tribune by 28.2%, 
The Sun than any other New York EVENING MORNING (Weekday) the Times by 55.3 /o. andthe World- __ 
week-day ——— — Number Percent of Number Percent of Telegram by 329.270. 
evening. Reading Coverage Reading Coverage 
| | THE SUN............ 382 88.0 Herald Tribune....... 298 68.7 A. 
° World-Telegram ...... 89 20.5 Ata 66 15.2 In 68 of the 112 cases where both 
The Sun is read by well over twice 13.1 - 19 the Herald Tribune and Times were 
as many important financial execu | 14 39 9 read in the morning for financial 
@ tives as all the other New York news, The Sun was the only news- » 
| evening newspapers combined. paper read in the evening. | 
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—Underwoor & Underwood 
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Argument Against 
Capital Gains Tax 


Chief barrier, it is said, to normal 
business transactions in securities 
and realty, and a bar to recovery. 


In a symposium printed in The United States 
News, issue of May 17, authorities on taxation 
replied to the “Question of the Week”: Should 
the capital gains tax be repealed? Would such 
a step curb stock speculation? 

A letter from John Godfrey Saxe, former 
president of the New York State Bar Assocla- 
tion, member of the law firm of Saxe and 
Sheafe, New York City, received too late for 
publication May 17, follows: 


EPEAL of the Federal income tax on capital 
R gains is advocated by many people and on 
many grounds. The revenue which it brings the 
Government is uncertain. Its repeal would bring 
in increased and calculable revenue. It creates in- 
equities between taxpayers, and imposes an unduly 
heavy burden on all taxpayers by adding capital 
gains to true income and taxing the total at surtax 
rates, so that the resulting tax frequently is s0 
large as to exhaust any and all the profit. It favors 
foreign investors over American investors. It is 
the chief reason for the prostrate reai estate mar~- 
ket. 

All these objections are sound; my own perhaps 
is more fundamental. It has to do with the pros- 
perity of the country. The question involved 1s 
more than a mere “tax” matter. It is that the in- 
clusion of capital gains as income for tax purposes 
constitutes a living, economic agency, which is the 
chief barrier to restoration of normal business 
transactions in real estate and securities. 


A BAR TO ENTERPRISE? 

The tax is an agency which constantly works 
against recovery and jeopardizes recovery when 
fully achieved, because it discourages buying when 
prices are low by reason of the incalculability of 
the amount of the tax upon a future sale when a 
purchase at an earlier date is in contemplation. 

Firstly, it prevents individuals from entering into 
ordinary business transactions for the purchase of 
real estate or securities by adding an unpredictable 
factor to their ordinary business risk and discour- 
aging them from taking the normal risk of loss. 


No one knows when he will be able to sell at a 
profit. If he makes his profit in a year when his 
true income is in the surtax brackets, his capital 
gain, frequently acquired during a series of years, 
will be taxed in that single year at high surtax 
rates and Federal and State income taxes will dim- 
inish or wipe out the profit. 

Why should a person employ his capital at the 
risk of loss if his prospect of gain is complicated 
by a factor whereby such gain may be wholly a 
paper profit? 


“A FINE ON SELLING” 


Secondly, in periods of prosperity, this tax is an 
agency steadily working for adversity because it is 
a deterrent to realizing paper profits in cash. This 
inevitably leads to top heavy markets followed by 
collapse and depression. 

In a perfectly natural and normal manner, the 
tax tends to keep persons who have made a paper 
profit on a rising market from selling, because their 
paper profits cannot be realized in cash without 
the Government taking the cream for taxes. 

In effect, it is not a tax upon income but a fine 
upon an owner for selling a capital asset. In many 
instances, Government’s inchoate tax participa- 
tion in an individual’s paper profits is so large, 
that even if the real estate or security market falls, 
the taxpayer loses almost nothing. It is principaily 
the Government which loses its paper taxes. The 
Government derives this class of revenne only from 
those who choose to sell. Investors who can afford 
to sell are usually those who are not required to pay 
large taxes. Neither Government nor the taxpayer 
gains when there is no sale. 

Prosperity brings a definite increase of buying 
power. This normally would make for higher 
prices. But when it is coupled with an artificial 
absence of supply, it forces prices beyond any nor- 
mal level and pyramids them to a point where the 
inevitable collapse must come again. What then? 
Depression! Unemployment! Poverty! Unless the 
law is drastically revised or repealed, the lesson 
taught in 1929 will have been of little avail. 


THE ENGLISH EXAMPLE 

We are told that English or Canadian tax rates 
have been increased and are larger than American 
tax rates. This should mislead no one. English 
and Canadian rates apply only to true income and 
the individual pays no income tax whatever on the 
gain he makes on his capital. He may increase 
his capital to the best of his ability by business 


transactions in real estate, securities ana otherwise. ° 


He receives increasing income from his new invest- 
ments. 


These countries do not kill the goose that lays 


the golden eggs. They insure its life, so that their 
revenue may steadily increase. The revenue thus 


_ from income levies generally runs from 75 to 85 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


MONEY PROBLEMS OF THE TREASURY—NEW 
LOANS IN PROSPECT—WHAT RATE TO OFFER 


+ 


US 


Uncle Sam at the borrowing wicket. 
Studying the money market. Some 
nebulous factors. 


S the June quarterly financing date ap- 

proaches it becomes more certain that the 

Treasury will have to enter the money market 
in a fairly large way. 

How much trouble is the Treasury in for 
when investors are asked to lend more money © 
on June 15? That is the question which is puz- 
zling Government fiscal authorities and the 
financial community alike. 

At the Treasury, Secretary Morgenthau last 
week spent several hours with members of the 
executive committee of the Open Market Com- 
mittee of the Federal Reserve System. The 
status of the money market at present and the 
probable trend in the next month were 
thoroughly canvassed. More meetings will be 
held this week. 

THE DECLINE OF In New York and other 

large financial centers 
THE TREASURY'S dealers in Government 
CASH BALANCE bonds and banks and in- 
surance companies, the biggest purchasers of the 
securities, glanced at current statistics, tried to 
figure out what the Treasury would do. 

This is the situation which confronts the Gov- 
ernment as its regular quarterly financing date 
comes closer: 

First of all the working cash balance of the 
Treasury has slipped down to about half of the 
billion dollar total which Secretary Morgenthau 
likes to keep on hand, continues to decline as the 
Department buys gold under its “sterlization” 
program. 

Second, practically $300,000,000 of Treasury 
bills mature around June 15, plus some $150,- 
000,000 in interest payments. With sinking fund 
requirements, these obligations will take an 
even half billion dollars. | 

Third, on September 15 bills mature to the 
extent of over $800,000,000, a total which is con- 
stantly increasing as the Treasury issues $50,- 
000,000 worth of bills weekly. 

Fourth, an offsetting factor to these expenses 
is the income tax date of June 15, which will 
probably see between $500,000,000 and $600,- 
000,000 come into Uncle Sam’s coffers. March 
receipts were a little over $700,000,000, and 
Treasury experts point out that June revenue 


per cent of March’s total, 


received is steady from year to year. It is cal- 
culable. Thus, a subcommittee of the Ways and 
Means Committee of Congress, on Dec. 4, 1933, re- 
ported “The stability of the British revenue for the 
last eleven years is in marked contrast to the in- 
Stability of our own. In that period, the maximum 
British revenue was only. 35 per cent above the 
minimum, while in our case, the percentage of 
variation was 280 per cent.” 


CAPITAL vs. INCOME 


In our normal legal relations “capital” signifies 
actual assets whether in money or property. It is 
the amount owned at a given time, the savings, 
perhaps, of a lifetime. “Income” relates to periodic 
return. It includes wages, salaries, produce from 
the farm, return from profession or business, rent- 
als from real estate, interest on bonds and on 
money and dividends on stock. By giving income 
on artificial definition for tax purposes, we have 
brought about a condition which is economically 
unsound and detrimental to the public welfare. 


The United States has entered upon a new eco- 
nomic era. Recovery is here. Government ‘s ready 
and willing to do its share to build a foundation 
upon which new structures will be raised. If we 
are to profit by the experience of the past, we must 
avoid the blunders that produced inflation and de- 
flation. The first step forward is repeal of a dem- 
onstrable economic vice. 


DISCOURAGES BUILDING 


Only recently Morris E. Tremaine, Comptroller 
of the State of New York, one of the best informed 
experts on finance, recommended immediate repeal 
as the only method of ending iarge seale unemploy- 
ment and reviving building and real estate opera- 
tions. He also pointed out that this tax is probably 
the principal cause of the continuing inactivity in 
the real estate market, because large-scale develop- 
ment of real estate cannot be attempted in the face 
of such an unpredictable tax. Prospective buy- 
ers Of realty must be able to calculate the taxes 
which they may incur before risking their capital 
on such a scale. Recovery of real estate is most 
needed for the restoration of the normal economic 
life of the country. 


Stock speculation is not involved. New Govern- 
mental agencies are in charge of Wall Street. The 
return of normal buying and normal selling would 
restore the former even swing of the pendulum. 
The tax is an economic evil and its repeal will 
postpone a new depression for many years. 
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—Wide World 


JUST A MINT OF MONEY; 
BUT—IT’S FIRE-PROOF, EARTHQUAKE-PROOF AND ROBBERY-PROOF 


The.Government’s new $1,000,000 mint built on solid rock foundation, recently dedicated 
in San Francisco where it will take the place of the historic mint in the downtown sec- 
tion of the city, as the West Coast coinage center. Although every effort was made to 
protect the building from robbers, it is not built to withstand a wartime attack. 


FOUR FACTORS 


TO BE WEIGHED these factors in judging 

the probable response to 
BY EXPERTS a new Federal bond issue, 
the problem of what type securities and how 
many to offer and what interest rate to allow 
would be difficult enough to solve. Each of 
the four factors mentioned above has a bearing 
on the excess reserves of the banks, which in 
turn have a definite relationship to the course 
of interest rates. 


But on top of those questions are some phases 
of the money market which are even more 
nebulous. 


For instance there is the question whether 
the banks will be as anxious to subscribe to new 
Government obligations as they have been in re- 
cent years. Up until the first of this year there 


was a bull market in bonds, including govern- | 


ments, and the banks were not adverse to buy- 
ing for profit. 

Since the “Black Friday” in March, when the 
Government bond market began its precipitous 
decline, however, there has been a general shift 
in bank officers’ ideas about their investment 
portfolios, Government officials feel. 

Again, there is a favorable offsetting factor 
here, since insurance companies, saving banks, 
trustees of large estates, and other institutions 
acting in a fiduciary capacity have substantial 
funds for investment. They will probably ‘con- 
tinue, it is believed in Treasury circles, to buy 


A Proposed Amendment 
Of Capital Gains Tax 


eens a change be made in the way the United 
States taxes capital gains? 

For years the question has been discussed. Last 
week The United States News published the opin- 
ions of several authorities on the matter, and in 
this issue in the first column of this page presents 
another article in the symposium. 

Although the general belief is that nothing will 
be done to amend the tax in this session of Con- 
gress, Representative Emanuel Celler (Dem.), of 
New York, introduced a bill last week designed to 
change drastically the present law. 

“Congress should not adjourn until this tax is 
removed from the books,” Mr. Celler declared. 

Offered as an amendment to the Revenue Act of 
1936, the bill declares that “the gain or loss recog- 
nized upon the sale or exchange of a capital asset 
shall not be taken into account in computing gross 
income or net income if the capital asset has been 
held by the taxpayer for more than one year.” 

Explaining the provisions of his proposal, Mr. 
Celler stated that it “imposes a tax on gains on 


‘capital assets held less than one year, because this 


appears to reach the ordinary speculator. No one 
desires to let him out of taxation when that is his 
principal means of making a living.” 

Among the reasons he gives for an immediate 
change—the bill would apply to taxable fiscal years 
beginning after Dec. 31, 1936—~—are these: 

Practically all important foreign countries do 
not use the tax. The Federal Government and 
State governments would obtain more revenue, if 
the tax were abolished, since stock and bond trans- 
fer taxes and taxes on sale of real property would 
pick up more than enough to cover the loss. The 
flight of American capital to foreign security mar- 
kets would be prevented. A decrease in tax exempt 
securities would be noticed. 

At the Treasury no comment was made on the 
proposal except that the tax, with all other phases 
of the tax structure, is undergoing thorough study 
by Undersecretary of the Treasury Magill and his 
staff of experts. 


If there were only < 


+ heavily of Federal “new money” issues. 


Another question which is receiving consid- 
eration is whether there will be a deficit in the 
first quarter of the fiscal year beginning July 1. 
If there is going to be a deficit, how large will 
it be? 
PROSPECTIVE The discussions of the 
EFFECTS OF HUGE financial authorities have 

necessarily had to take 
RESERVE FUND into account also the op- 
eration of the Social Security Act, which sets 
up feserve funds designed eventually to absorb 
all Government bonds now owned by private in- 
vestors. Secretary Morgenthau has estimated 
that in the next 17 years approximately $30,- 
000,000,000 of the public debt will be taken into 
the Treasury, assuming no change in the law. 

Fiscal officials believe that the maturity dates 
of the public debt are now well distributed, and 
it is their intention that the issue coming on 
June 15 shall fit nicely into that scheme, Treas- 
ury staff members report. 


Taking all these factors together, Government 
experts are saying that the June offering will 
probably amount to $800,000,000 or a billion dol- 
lars. If a bond issue is decided upon, it will be 
either a ten year or a 13-15 year offering, the 
same experts declare. Should a short-term note 
issue be deemed best, it is felt that the maturity 
will most likely be five years. 


When the officials say they expect a bond is- 
sue of nearly a billion dollars to appear, they 
are assuming that the Treasury will want to 
keep out of the money market from June until 
December, thereby skipping the quarterly 
financing period in September. This plan, even 
if present estimates of receipts and expendi- 
tures for 1938 hold good, may be totally upset 
by the gold policy buying, the experts point out. 

Lewis H. Bowen. 


New Security Issues 


HE Securities and Exchange Commission an- 
nounced the filing for registration during the 
past week of the following new security issues: 


BOEING AIRPLANE Company, Seattle, Wash., 195,610 shares 
of $5 par value capital stock of which 183,610 shares 
are to be offered to stockholders and 12,000 shares are 

. to be offered to certain officers and employes of the 
company. The 183,610 shares are to be underwritten by 
Brown, Harriman & Co., Inc., and G. M. P. Murphy & 
Co., both of New York. Net proceeds from the sale 
will be loaned to or invested in subsidiaries for new 
building and additions to working capital. 


CINCINNATI GAS AND ELECTRIC Company, Cincinnati, $10,- 
000,000 of first mortgage bonds 31% per cent series, due 
1967. Proceeds, together with other funds not as yet 
determined, will be used to reimburse company’s treas- 
ury for certain expenditures already made and to com- 
plete enlargement of generating stations and extension 
of electric transmission system. Offering price and un- 
derwriting commissions to be announced in later 
amendments. Morgan Stanley & Co., New York, is 
the principal underwriter. 


METROPOLITAN NeW YorK Corporation, New York City, 
$1,000,000 of 5 per cent certificates of indebtedness ma- 
turing May 1, 1957, and 2,000 shares of $1 par value 
common stock to be offered in units consisting of 
$5,000 principal amount of certificates and 10 shares 
of common stock at $5,000 a unit. George B. Cabot, 
New York, and Huntington D. Sheldon, Jersey City, 
N. J., are the underwriters. 

Hayes Bopy Corporation, Grand Rapids, Mich., $850,- 
000 of first mortgage 52 per cent convertible sinking 
fund bonds, due April 1, 1947, and 110,500 shares of $2 
par value common to be reserved for conversion. Pro- 
ceeds are to be used to discharge indebtedness, for 
construction of a building, and for working capital. 
Floyd D. Cerf Co., Chicago, is the underwriter. 
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Treasury Confident 
Of Latest Estimates 


Income and outgo of fiscal year. 
Rock bottom expenditure figure. 
A windfall from the high court. 


ORECASTERS at the United States Treasury are 

breathing easier now—as far as their estimates 

of receipts and expenditures for the 1937 fiscal year 
are concerned. 

After having made four different gusesses on the 

income and outgo for the year ending June 30, 


’ these experts feel that the last estimates, as of 


April 20, are just about correct. 


No material difference will exist between the 
figures shown in that estimate and the final ac- 
counting for the year as it will be revealed in the 
daily Treasury Statement for June 30, officials de- 
clare. 


This revelation last week caused some eyebrow 
lifting in Congress circles pushing for Federal Gov- 
ernment economy, since it has been supposed that 
the effect of President Roosevelt’s letter to depart- 
mental and bureau heads demanding spending cuts 
would be to cause a drop in total expenditures be- 
low even the April 20 estimates. 


But now the forecasters say that when they made 
that estimate—total expenditures of $8,185,000,000 
instead of $8,480,000,000 as guessed in January—they 
were taking into consideration all savings that the 
departments and bureaus could possibly effect. 


A ROCK BOTTOM FIGURE 

That figure of $8,185,000,000 is “rock bottom” for 
Government expenses this year. Thus the main 
result of President Roosevelt’s request for depart- 
mental economy will be to check a customary ten- 
dency in Federal spending at this time of the year. 
Toward the end of a fiscal year some bureaus have 
been in the habit of using up unexpended balances 
as the year draws to a close in purchasing supplies 
for the year ahead. 


By sending his letter to the responsible officials 
early in April President Roosevelt hoped to stem 
materially this last minute wave of spending. Ac- 
cording to the latest information at the Treasury, 
although no actual figures are available, he will be 
successful. 


A similar letter was issued last year, although 
much later, but the results there disclose no data 
which could be used as a basis for determining the 
probable success of the same move this year. 


Conferences have been held in the various depart- 
ments and the President’s letter broadcast to all 
spending officials. Secretary Morgenthau declared 
last week that his department had ‘“‘done its share.” 
Executives of other agencies have notified the Bud- 
get Bureau that they are reducing expenditures as 
far as practicable. 


VARIOUS WAYS OF SPENDING 

One way in which the $295,000,000 will be saved 
is by eliminating projects which had been planned 
for this year but which can wait until the 1938 fiscal 
year or even longer. No specific projects have been 
named in this regard. 

Another way in which some agencies are meet- 
ing the request for economy for the fiscal year 1937 
is by not filling vacancies in their staffs as they oc- 
cur. Notable in this regard, fiscal authorities de- 
clare, is the RFC, which is finding that path to 
economy fairly simple since its “new business” is 
rapidly on the decline and it is becoming a liquidat- 
ing agency. 


A “WINDFALL” FOR THE TREASURY 

In addition to their belief that the budget esti- 
mates are now correct, Treasury officials felt they 
could breath easier for another reason last week. 
The Supreme Court decided that companies which 
had paid agricultural processing taxes into the 
Treasury must prove that they did not pass those 
taxes on to consumers before the companies can col- 
lect the amount of the payments from the Treas- 
ury. 

A detailed account of that decision will be found 
on Page 13. Attorney General Cummings, com- 
menting on the decision, declared that had the case 
gone against the Federal Government more than 
$963,000,000 would have had to be refunded. 


Part of this burden would have fallen on the 
Treasury this year, although the major portion 
would have been doled out in the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1. For that year the experts are not as 
Sure of their estimates as they are of those for the 
current fiscal year, because of the squabble over 
economy in the relief appropriation. The added 
burden of tax refunds would have complicated the 
Matter still more. 


NUISANCE TAXES BRING DOLLARS 

As the Treasury experts puzzled over their fig- 
ures, Congress took steps to keep some $500,000,000 
of taxes for next year. 

Representative Doughton (Dem), of North Caro- 
lina, chairman of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, introduced a bill to continue the so-called 
nuisance taxes for the next two years. Under 
present law they would have expired June 30. 


The bill is in answer to the request made by 
President Roosevelt in his budget message that the 
levies be continued without any changes in order 
to prevent the 1938 budget from going further out 
of balance than it is now. . 

What the legislation means is that American 
citizens will continue to pay extra for their movie 
tickets, their matches, cosmetics, tires and cam- 
eras, unless the manufacturers of those products 
absorb the excise taxes themselves instead of 
passing the burden on to consumers. 

Included in the list of taxes to be continued 
are those on lubricating oils, matches, brewers’ malt, 
gasoline, electrical energy, tires, toilet preparations, 
fur articles, jewelry, automobiles and trucks and 
accessories, radios, mechanical refrigerators, sport- 
ing goods, firearms, cameras, lenses, club dues, the- 
atre tickets, and safe-deposit boxes. 

Chairman Doughton stated that the extension 
will be discussed at executive sessions of his com- 
mittee, with small chance for hearings at which 
business groups could testify. Congressional sources 
report that this “gag” on hearings is *-o prevent a 
wider tax measure from developing this session. 
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+ MONEY: GLOOMY OUTLOOK FOR WORLD PARLEY + 


Uncle Sam's misgivings. Death 
of Pan- r.erican noney con- 
ference. Fort Knox's gold. 


YEVERAL years before his death 
S W.1] Rogers, the humorist, speak- 
ing about international conferences, 
remarked that the only thing that 


which must be unraveled, Govern- 
ment officials feel, but a formal 
meeting would not accomplish the 
desired ends. 

What the decision means at the 
moment is the death of the proposed 
conference on monetary stabilization 
between North and South American 
nations. Mr. Morgenthau had a 


fer to encourage other countries to 
agree to individual discussions such 
as he had with the Uruguayan min- 
ister. 

Many proposals have been made 
recently for an international agree- 
ment to control the price and pro- 
duction of gold in order to equalize 
the flow of the metal between na- 


that by the end of the fiscal year, 
June 30, more than 52 per cent of 
the monetary gold stock of the 
world will either lie in the under- 
ground vaults at Fort Knox, Ken- 
tucky, or in other Federal deposi- 
tories. 

As of May 19 the total gold re- 
serves of the Government aggre- 


took place at these gatherings was luncheon conversation last week | tions. gated $11,907,009,000. Gold continues 

that Uncle Sam “lost his shirt.” with Dr. Cesar Charlone, Minister of | to pour into this country at the rate 
That quip now appears to be the | Finance of Uruguay, whose coun- | AMERICA’S GOLD HOARD of about $25,000,000 worth every 

basis of the Administration’s op- try sponsored a resolution at the re- This country now has over half , week. | | 

position to all proposals of an in- _ cent Pan-American peace conference | of the monetary gold in the world. Excluding Russia’s hoard, the 


ternational meeting to discuss gen- 
eral economic and monetary prob- 
lems. Up until last week the atti- 
tude of the Government toward a 
world money parley had not been 
made clear. 

The official attitude can now be 
stated as one of emphatic opposition 
to a conference because “nothing of 


suggesting that American nations be 
sounded out on the idea of calling a 
general economic conclave. : 

Neither Mr. Morgenthau nor Dr. 
Charlone would comment on their 
discussions, but aecording to the 
new interpretation of Mr. Morgen- 
views, Treasury staff mem- 


With the United States, master of 
the world’s gold hoard, declining to 
attend a conference, the idea has 
definitely been defeated, govern- 
ment authorities say. Although cer- 
tain European nations have indi- 
cated a willingness to attend a 


world monetary gold stocks are esti- 
mated by the Federal Reserve Board 


WISE Mine Investing 


The need of intelligent and accurate 
facts to safeguard the investor in min- 
ing securities is more urgent than ever. 
The MINES RECORD publishes in every 

week's issue. from 250 to 400 reports on 


at, $22, 900,000. 000,000. Of this amount 
$2,900,000,000 is held by France and 
$2,600.000,000 is held by Great 
Britain. 

Even though each ounce of gold 


that the Treasury purchages costs 
$35 and adds that amount to the 
public debt, the Treasury has given 
indications that it is “highly satis- 
fied” with the present gold buying 


| 


policies. In the face of intermittent 
reports that the price per ounce 
would be lowered, the Treasury 
maintains that it “contemplates no 
change in the current price of gold.” 


, welcome further attempts toward | bers say, the Secretary would not | little good, if the United States - 0: OS All 
Werws, Vlit) * WOR | economic and monetary stability. | favor the proposed conference. | were absent. a 
¢/ | There are difficult money tangles | Rather, it was stated, he would pre- Current Treasury figures reveal 


copper, lead and zinc mines of 
; .:* or and South America, authoritative 
value would be accomplished, facts, reports and mine develop- — 
because the United States wou " g VS [ St \ M g ments, scoveries, promotion plans, pro- oo cami 
duction costs. security quotations, statis- qty. 
probably come out on the short end ° Oo Oc a r INS || tical data, metal prices, S. E. C. reports, panes Syne Saew &-0 


of any bargain. Instead the Admin- 
istration favors continuation of the 


WO antagonistic theories con- 


General opinion in Government 


etc. 
Protect your investments—analyze the 


with special panel-stake hody 


| cerning the extension of credit financial circles is that the bill will | $1.00 for SPECIAL 
conversations with individual na- | in the stock market have become | have uphill going without Admin- || scription trial, or 20c fot Current 
tions such as those which resulted in | 


the tri-partite agreement last Sep- 
tember. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S VIEWS 


Treasury officials disclosed last 
week that Secretary Morgenthau is 
firmly of this belief and has used 


noticeable in Government circles. 
On the one hand there is the of- 
ficial Administration view point, as 
expressed by leaders in the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission and 
the Federal Reserve System. This 
view is that margin requirements 


istration backing, although Mr. Mer- 
ritt expressed his hope that he could 
master sufficient support to push the 
bill through the House. | 

Mr. Merritt contends that the 55 
per cent margin is too high and that 
any reputable brokerage house could 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


@ Style has the spotlight these days in 
the new International Trucks. Stream- 
lined style may be everything the public 
sees when your trucks are on the road, 
but in your own mind you know that 
the many improvements built into these 
trucks are even ‘more important. Im- 


In the new Internationals they dress up 
the underlying stamina, the values and 
the character beneath. These are the 
most efficient trucks available today. 


You can accept these beautiful trucks 


—a completely new line, ranging in sizes 


from Half-Ton to powerful Six-Wheel- 


provements des/gned into them from the 
draw ing board up, from the laboratory 
out. Qualitics that will show on the job 
throughout the truck's long life, and he 
even more evident on td books of your 


ers—cither on faith, based on Interna- 7 


feast 


Convertible Preference Steck, 
$4.25 Nertes of 1935, Dividend 
A regular quarterly dividend of $1.06 on the 


should remain as high as they are 
now or even be raised should a run- 
away market develop on the “bull” 
Side. 


Will Rogers’ remark about Uncle 


| 
| handle accounts on the 35 per cent 

Sam’s shirt. President Roosevelt at | 
| 


basis. Opposing this view is the of- 
ficial theory of the Federal Reserve 
System, which controls the. margin 


tional Harvester’s 30-year success with 
trucks, or on a careful study of their ; 
modern enginecring. Or on both, = 

Come in and examine these trucks im 


his Friday press conference con- 
firmed the report that Secretary Mor- 


, | s iewpoi yas - requirements. At the Board it was Convertible Pref Stoc { business. our showroom. Or we'll be glad to 
Government's position. pressed last week in a bill dropped | argued that high margins were TRUST CORPORATION ‘has been declared Section of the ALLSTEELcab—in ALLtkeaew te 
” payable July 1, 19 to at Iders o —isonly ide of story.C ire, describi i 
hand. that the Administration would tive Merritt (Dem.), of Flushing, from losing heavily in a rapidly de at he transier books will not close. Checks pleee-cob frame. The one-piece heavy-gouge sill fe y | s¢ e 
L. I., which would slice about a third | clining market. Also it was asserted an exclusive International feature. Rubber mount- alone cannot make the working truck. — every bit as good as they look. a 
scoff the present margin rate. that under the Securities and Ex- Dividend ings stand guard wherever cushioning is needed. 
Mr. Merritt’s proposal, which is re- | change Act, it is the duty of the Gov- INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
ported to have substantial backing | ernment to prevent credit from CORPORATION. (Incorporated) 
, : from brokerage houses, would per- | forming too formidable a base for stockholders of record at the close of business 606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. ws 
Canadian Mines mit a broker to extend $65 credit to | the stock market. << 4 
| a client purchasing a stock selling at A second part of Mr. Merritt’s bill JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer 
Handbook, 1937 | | ie May 20, 1937. 7 
, | $100. The customer would Have to | would amend the Securities and Ex- a 
A book covering the principal | put up only $35 “margin.” | change Act by taking away from the Be 
developing and _ producing Under present regulations the cus- | the Federal Reserve its discretionary 


mines of Canada, as prepared 
by the Northern Miner Press. 


tomer buying a $100 stock must give | 
his broker a $55 margin. and the | 
A copy of this invaluable com- broker is allowed to extend $45 in 
pilation of Canadian mining credit. 


information will be forwarded, “ 


control over margins. .He criticized 
the action of the board in raising 
| the requirements to check rapid rise 
| in stock prices. 

Brokers have been quoted recently 


quest. ‘United Gas & Electric ‘Co. meet their fixed charges on the 
Place, doreey City, 8: volume of business prevalent in re- 
BRIDGE ° May 19, 1937. cent months. It is thought that a 
R V NO q The Board of Directors has this day decrease in margin rates would spur 

HE E Re 2: declared the regular semi-annual divi- 8 P 
TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE dend o two and one-half per cent | public interest in the market. Fed- 
on the outstanding 5% Pre- 

60 King St. W. - Toronto shock payable eral authorities feel, however, that 


June 15, 1937, 
June 1, 1937. 


J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 


to stockholders of record the market needs no such stimula- 


tion. 
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Probably never again : 
will America’s finest cars be offered 


...just one 


tankful of 


at this year’s low prices 


Bustnessmen inconstanttouch  /Awves—long mechanical life and 


These 


Packard advantages are more 


with labor and material costs enduring identity. 


scarcely need to be reminded 


that today’s low prices cannot __ valuable today than ever before, | 


be continued indefinitely. when so many motorists are 


buying to protect themselves 
Today is most certainly the 


against rising costs. 
day to order your next car. 


And the Packards of today are 
the finest cars that Packard has | 


Which car should it be? 


Simply remember that a ever produced—an investment 


Packard is always a splendid that you will always look back 


investment because it has ~vo upon with keen satisfaction. 


lf you haven't changed 


PACKARD 


SUPER-EIGHT * TWELVE 


to summer type 
motor oil 
better do it 


And remember, Sunoco 


SIX + 120 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


| | | 
| 
| 
| 
| | > 
| 
| 
will prove to your complete 
. 
| power and fong mileage 
— can be fought... 
| 
at gas p/uce 
| ~ 
| | NO SECOND CRADE 


: “In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 

| tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


“Vol. 5. No. 21 May 24, 1937 


BOUT three years ago, Henry A. Wallace, spokes- 

man for President Roosevelt, wrote a pamphlet 
entitled “America Must Choose”. It was widely 
publicized. 

The choice outlined was between two rival philosophies. 
One led in the direction of a larger and larger volume of 
transactions for our people arising out of improvements 
in the commercial intercourse of nations—the removal of 
barriers and impediments to world-wide exchange of 
goods and services. | 

The other pictured an inevitable alternative—the na- 
tionalism of self-containment and domestic allotment—an 
assumption that we are limited to a home market and that 
we must ration its transactions among our citizens. This 
alternative, he admitted frankly, implied regimentation 
and certainly a rigid control by the State of nearly every 
form of business activity. 

It was plain to see that Mr. Wallace leaned somewhat 
to the first and rather hoped the second course would never 
have to be followed. 

But today (see digest of lectures on page 14) Mr. Wal- 
lace has chosen. He has accepted the second mechanism. 
He has gone with the tide, so to speak—the tide that has 
swept Germany and Italy, that has brought civil war in 
Spain and now threatens to break into the economy of 
France and other European states. 

Mr. Wallace would probably deny he has chosen such 
a course. It is part of the tragedy of modern govern- 
mental life that sometimes men in positions of responsibil- 
ity delude themselves very easily. They become crusaders 
for a formula which so long as it satisfies their own con- 
cept of a benevolent purpose for the common good seems 
to them justified and immediately desirable. 

Henry Wallace is fair. He is 


INDIFFERENCE 
objective. He is dispassionate. 


TO ECONOMIC He can be reasoned with. He has 
NATURAL LAWS the truly Christian ideal of wish- 


ing to see his féllow man bene- 
fited. He has devotion to the cause of religion. He has 
what a relatively young man in public life ought to have— 
integrity, unselfishness, and the instinct for service; in- 
deed, he has everything except one important qualification 
—a realistic knowledge of economic laws and human be- 
havior thereunder. 

I would add more—Henry Wallace is by far the best of 
the New Deal minds since Rex Tugwell resigned from the 
Administration. Mr. Wallace's doctrines find their way 
into Mr. Roosevelt's principal speeches. He is the logical 
heir to the Roosevelt dynasty. He has a keener apprecia- 
tion of certain aspects of our national life than most of the 
pretenders of the George Earle type who are being men- 
tioned here and there nowadays. | 

But while Mr. Wallace has all the attributes of a true 
New Dealer, he is lacking, as are so many of his colleagues, 
in the basic requirement of modern statesmanship—a true 
understanding of the operations of the human animal un- 
der the acquisitive faculties given said animal by a Divine 
Providence. We sometimes call this “being practical”. 


RESPONSIBLE 


Mr. Wallace despairs of indi- 
vidualism. He abandons it. He 
thinks labor organizations have 


INDIVIDUALISM 
CAN SUCCEED grown too powerful, corporations 
| have grown too powerful, farm 


groups have become not quite powerful enough, but will 
some day and that all three will tend to kill each 
other off by processes of selfishness. He sees their fric- 
tion as dangerous to the national community and hence 
to be controlled by the setting up of an even more power- 
ful policeman and boss—the Federal Government itself. 

For several years members of the so-called “liberal” 
school of thought have been casting aspersions on individ- 
ualism. They have cynically called it “laissez-faire”. They 
have condemned it as the law of the jungle. They have at- 
tributed to it all the ills of our economic life and a direct 
responsibility for the panic of 1929. 

Writers of the school of thought to which I belong— 
the true Liberals as distinguished from the Coercionists— 
have insisted that the only thing wrong with individual- 
ism has been its irresponsibility and that Responsible In- 
dividualism was a practical creed and objective which 
could be realized and achieved. 

We of the true liberal school have argued for the use of 
governmental power as a restraining influence against 
fraud and unfair competition, against exploitation of hu- 
man labor as a weapon of competition, against monopolies 
including those created by government, and against gov- 
ernmental power wielded through high tariffs and other 
special privileges. 

But we have believed that honest government, efficient 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


government, a government with a real civil service system 
based on merit, could act as mediator, as umpire, as a heal- 
ing influence for the many wounds that come out of the 
friction which rival groups inevitably produce in their 
struggle for success. 

Mr. Wallace comes along now and admits that such in- 
struments as the Securities and Exchange Commission 
have very largely cut out the fraud or prevented the spread 
of investment and marketing evils, that the Federal Re- 
serve System as now operated by new legislation can pre- 
vent certain excesses in the speculative use of bank credit. 
He concedes that these preventatives of fraud and manip- 
ulation are here but still he says more governmental 
power is needed to exercise control over the pursuits of 
the individual, over business, agriculture and labor. 

The eminent Secretary of Agriculture comes to his con- 
clusions through paths that have been travelled by others 
before but he, himself, uses the approach almost as if he 
were pioneering in an unknown forest. | 

It is precisely for this reason that Mr. Wallace over- 
looks the major fallacies. Like many others who have ac- 
quired their philosophy in an atmosphere of agricultural 
polemics he is unable to perceive the reasons or purposes 
of any other environment. 

All his mature years, Henry Wallace has been crusad- 
ing for the farmer through his farm publications. He has 
been brought up to believe that business is the enemy of 
the farmer, that the city fellers are lying awake nights 
figuring out ways to bamboozle and trick the farmer and 
that anything which emanates from a group of thrifty 
people who pool their savings and call themselves a cor- 
poration must be vicious even before the ink is dry on the 
incorporation papers. 


SOCIALISM CAN | The privilege of doing business 
in a democracy is not derived 
BE A WEDGE from government, as Mr. Wallace 
FOR FASCISM mistakenly writes and as Mr. 
ties Roosevelt himself argues. The 
privilege is one of the oldest in the world and emanates 
from the institution of human freedom. Government came 
into the picture originally as a trustee of the interests of in- 
vestors who put their money into corporations. Govern- 
ment was never intended as the wet-nurse of inefficiency 
or the patron of the shiftless albeit there is always an obli- 
gation to take care of the helpless. 

Because, on the other hand, some State governments, 
including the State of New York under the Governorship 
of Franklin Roosevelt, failed before 1933 to provide laws 
protecting the investor against exploitation and because 
various States, including New York, failed to enforce laws 
they already had is no reason now to assume that govern- 


ment may go to the other extreme and actually acquire - 


a control that amounts to management if not ownership of 
businesses. 

Mr. Wallace’s lectures belie his faith in the capitalistic 
system. On the retina of his receptive brain he sees the 
mirage of state socialism but would probably not admit it 
even to himself. He is one of the persons who would in- 
dignantly deny that he has the slightest sympathy for 
fascism, but just as State socialism in Germany drifted 
quickly into fascism—it is always an intervening step— 
so may the socialism of the New Deal force us into fascism 
without any more conceiving that goal to be immediate 
than did the true socialists of Germany. 

On paper fascism has many plausible arguments—that 
is, its economic operation as distinguished from its medi- 
eval barbarism. The European fascists are much less 
hypocritical than the New Dealers because the former 
openly flout democracy and even ridicule it, whereas the 
Rooseveltians honestly believe they are preserving de- 
mocracy even though they move in the direction of what 
President Dodds of Princeton has assailed as ‘““New State- 
ism”’. 

DANGER IN AN But while the forms of fascism 
offer allurements, the substance 
is far from alluring. It is a 


ALL-POWERFUL 
hilosophy which glorifies the 
GOVERNMENT There is not 


ence really between the militaristic philosophy of Niet- 
zsche of pre-war days and the fascism of Hitler but the 
world has been led to believe that tyranny under new 
names is an invention only of the post-war decade. 

The one statesman in the whole world who sees the 
vision of a new day, the way out of our trials and tribula- 
tions, the real path to peace and domestic prosperity is 
Cordell Hull, our Secretary of State. Unhappily the 
President is not aggressively behind Secretary Hull. Some 
of the other Cabinet officers tolerate his international doc- 
trines with a feeling of personal respect for the venerable 


Mr. WALLACE CHOOSES FASCISM 


Public Lectures Delivered by Secretary of Agriculture Reveal the Administration's Argument 
For Comprehensive Controls by the State of Labor, Agriculture and Corporate Business— 
Direction and Trend of His Proposals Is Toward an American Fascism 


gentleman rather than fundamental conviction that he can 
accomplish anything. 

On page one of this issue, however, may be seen a 
diagram of the extent to which Mr. Hull is really succeed- 
ing with his great crusade for the reduction of tariff bar- 
riers.. If there is a choice left to us in the coming years, it 
must be along the roads marked out by the Hull policies. 
Therein lies the means of increasing domestic volume and 
creating jobs for the unemployed. 

Mr. Wallace is frightened about technocracy. He re- 
vives fears of technological unemployment. He implies 
that the new gadgets in the world are retrogressive rather 
than progressive instruments and that there will not be 
enough jobs to go around due to labor-saving devices. He 
constantly sees America as finished, as done. 


AMERICA HAS Unfortunately Mr. Wallace has 
ignored the speeches of officials 
NOT REACHED 


and publicists back just fifty years 
END OF ROAD _ 28°: We reprinted on the frst 

| page of The United States News 
just three years ago the statement of the United States 
Commissioner of Labor, Carroll D. Wright, who in 1886 
predicted in his annual report that the day of big profits 
was over, that America was finished, that there were no 
more frontiers, and so forth—a line of reasoning not un- 
like that which we hear today from the New Dealers. 

But America is by no means finished. The frontiers have 
by no means vanished. The horizons are as discernible 
today to the ingenious minds of America’s citizens who 
want to work, to her inventors, to her artisans as they al- 
ways have been since the day the republic was founded. 

Frontiers? They are not gone and never will be unless 
the frontiers of freedom are gone, too, unless the frontiers 
of human initiative are plowed under by the tractors of 
governmental fascism. 

There never has been and there never will be a cure-all 
or a panacea for human disaster. An omniscient God 
doles out fortune and misfortune. He created some beings 
honest and others dishonest, some acquisitive and some 
lethargic and passive, some with ambition and some with- 
out spirit or purpose. 

But it is not the function of Government to correct the 
frailties of human nature but rather to bring into play only 
those powers of adjustment which tend to remove friction 
between individuals or to punish those vicious practices 
which menace the safety of the whole community. To at- 
tain this end reasonable restraints in the public interest 
are always distinguishable from arbitrary restraints. Gov- 
ernment can preserve and stimulate freedom of oppor- 
tunity without legalizing greed or monopoly. 


NO NEED FOR 


This, however, affords no ex- 
cuse for the totalitarian state. 
We must never abandon faith in 


ABANDONING 
DEMOCR ACY the qualities of honest ambition 
in the human animal, or seek to 


deprive him of his almost unquenchable thirst for the nec- 
tar of life that we call success. 

Because success, moreover, is not achieved by every- 
body is no reason to abolish rewards. The top rungs of 
the ladder are necessary in order that we may know that 
certain heights can be scaled. The fact that some reach 
these heights by exploiting their fellow-citizens is a 
tragedy which can be prevented from frequent recurrence 
only by the assiduous application of the powers of moral 
leadership inside and outside of government and by unre- 
lenting use of the law against those who would deprive 
other citizens of a fair field. | 

But let us not abandon democracy merely because it 
has annoying problems. 

Let us not condemn corporations and labor unions and 
farm cooperatives as incapable of governing themselves 
just because their presence breeds vexatious dispute. 

Let us not put our faith in more governmental bureaus 
on the assumption that some mysterious power will sud- 
denly endow bureaucrats with the rarest qualities of hu- 
man wisdom somehow unknown to the same individuals 
in the occupations they pursued just before they were 
handed commissions with government seals thereon. 

Let us not consciously or unconsciously be lured by the 
so-called efficiencies of fascism just because the inefficien- 
cies of democracy yield us pain and perplexity. Better a 
hundred times the panics of 1929 and the breadlines of 
1932 than the rivers of blood and the anguish of dying 
men, women and children in the streets of Spain in 1937. 

Better all the hardships of democracy than the death 
sentence to freedom which becomes the inevitable decree 
of the nationalistic State as its disciples begin innocently 


_ enough to exalt government as all-beneficent and ulti- 


mately wind up with an exaltation of despotism. 
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“A MONTHLY CHECK TO YOU—For the rest 
of your life... beginning when you are 65.” 
Ride a bus, subway or trolley and you will see 
these words on posters. Always the dome of the Capitol 
is shown, always the vision of an out-stretched hand 
holding a check. 
Age has its terrors—the poorhouse is but one. Youth 
now is forced to save against twilight years. 


Checking the names of workers on their appli- 
cation cards is the first major step in the proc- 
ess. 

Of course, every name has its number. If numbers 
for the accounts were not used, it would be necessary 
to obtain elaborate information about each worker on 
every wage report to insure accuracy in recording 
wages. the Board states. 


in files, the information on them has been re- 

duced to a series of even, indelible punch holes, 

from which the data can be automatically reproduced. 

Coding reduces each surname to a three-numeral sym- 

bol. This arrangement has been found convenient in 

fling because names which sound alike are filed to- 
gether. regardless of spelling. 


@ Although the original applications are preserved 


CATALOGUER OF 


You may see this sign in Washington on the 

old Labor Building. You will find it on lower 

Broadway in New York City, in Boston, in 

Philadelphia, in Birmingham, in San Francisco, in a 
score of smaller cities. : 

Entrusted with the order to alleviate the insecurities 

of modern life through cooperative action by Federal 
and State governments, the Board girdles the nation. 


The next step comes in the punching of the 

master name card. The punched card contains 

the name of the individual, his Social Security 
account number, the date of his birth, and code to in- 
dicate sex and color. Punched singly, the process is 
similar to using a typewriter. except that a hole is made 
instead of printing a letter on the card. Three hun- 
dred of these machines are being used. 


With the 25 millionth master name card 
punched in mid-March of this year, wage rec- 
ords officials found an approximate normal 
“operations lag of about 250,000 between receipts and 
applications. 
As periodic reports of employees’ wages are received 
on punched cards from the field, they will be sorted by 
machines into numerical sequence and “posted”. 


cle News 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD: 
26 MILLION LIVES 


Before the Board could set about its gigantic 
classification program of some 26,000,000 per- 
sons—it had to educate, to advise. 

Presses ground out pamphlets, posters; projection 
rooms poured out reels of film. The famous “SS-5" ap- 
‘plication blanks for eligible workers tumbled over the 
nation. Millions of forms were mailed. Millions were 

_ filled in, mailed back to the Board. 


Operators of these machines are specially 
trained typists. Their task is to translate in- 
formation into punches on the card. Two shifts 
of 300 operators each have been used in keeping up 
with the mechanical process of punching the cards. 
One of the most important operations in completing 
the master name card is to check the data “punched” 
against the employee's original application. 


; 


On go the machines at a dizzy rate. Men and 

women become numbers. But in their personal 

contacts with the Social Security Act they are 
still human. with voices brisk, with voices timid. 

The word “why” is asked a thousand times a day-in 
offices of the Social Security Board. And while the 
machines make numbers of lives there are the other ac- 
tivities of the Board which spreadeagle the nation. 


Washington, cramped for space, could not make 
room for the gigantic mechanical machine 
needed for the docketing of millions of lives. 
In Baltimore, authorities leased the entire Candler 
Building. Onetime bottling plant for thirst-quenching 
beverages, the building now houses a small army whose 
sole activity is the recording of wage records for 26,- 
000.000 or more American workers. 


Sorting the cards is but another step in the 

establishment of the worker’s account. This 

machine sorts 400 cards alphabetically per 
minute. 

A worker in the course of his life may be employed 
in many States, and obtain his livelihood from a variety 
of pursuits, but his Social Security account number 
will be the same wherever he goes. 


OF STATE PLANS AND LAWS UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD PROGRAM 


OTHER 
OMmEe 
é REGION ABT UA 


The provisions of the Act deal not only with 
old-age benefits but also with unemployment 
compensation, old-age assistance to those not 
covered by the old-age annuities, security for children, 
aid to the blind, extension of public health services, 
and vocational rehabilitation. 
Slowly the breathless confusion of a newly-created 
organization is disappearing. 


--Phot\>-Wide World, Underwood & Underwood 
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CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


DODGE BROTHERS 
“OTOR CARS. COMMERCIAL CARS 
AND TRUCKS 


PLYMOUTH MOTOR CARS 


Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
8 South Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Sirs: 


All 
any 
the 
the 


printed message. 


of us know the tremendous value of photographs in 
One of the chief reasons for 
success of Dodge advertising in recent years is 
fact that we have used photographs -- action photos 
-- dramatic photos -- human interest photos -- selling 
photos -- in very liberal measure in all our copy. 


Divist 
Detroit 
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vertising. 


It was this same line of reasoning that 
has led us to the use of rotogravure ad- 
If photographs in our own ad- 
vertising will attract more readers, it 
is logical that our advertising appear- 
ing in the photographic section of any 


newspaper will attract even more readers. 


@ Using the same metiod which enabled 
them to predict the outcome of the last 
national elections so accurately, the Gallup 
organization sampled the reading nabits of 
5,000,000 men and women and reported 
that rotogravure has much more reader 
interest than any other section. 

Among the first of the great manufac- 
turers to apply and profit from this report 
was the Dodge division of the Chrysler 
Corporation. For careful testing satisfied 
them that the Gallup findings were founded 
not on theory, but on fact... That in roto- 


gravure they could reach far more readers 


WIM/Ke 


You might also be interested in knowing that we use roto- 

gravure extensively in the promotional literature on Dodge 
products for consumer distribution. 
proven highly popular with our entire dealer organization. 


This literature has 


per dollar of advertising cost than they 
could reach through other sections of 
the paper and that the pictorial interest 
rotogravure enabled them to put into 
their ads had the effect of converting a 
greater percentage of those readers into 
prospects. 

Two excellent reasons why once launched 
on rotogravure advertising, Dodge has 
remained one of the leading users of space 
in that section and why it will pay you to 
instruct your advertising manager to get 
all the facts on rotogravure before making 


up his next list. 


In the last few years, much of the guess- 
work has been taken out of newspaper ad- 
vertising by means of a nation-wide survey 
sponsored by Kimberly-Clark and carried 
out by the Gallup Research Bureau. The 
object of that survey has been to discover 
what section of the Sunday paper is read 
most carefully and to determine what ele- 
ments should be included in an ad to attract 


and convince the greatest number of readers. 


CORPORATION 


CHICAGO + 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


NEW YORK + 122 EAST 42ND STREET 


Manufacturers of Pulp and Paper Products Including 


LOS ANGELES * 510 WEST SIXTH STREET 


KLEERFECT and HYFECT for letterpress and rotogravure printing + ROTOPLATE for rotogravure + Cover and Specialty Papers - KIMPAK packing material - SANEK tonsorial strips 


KIMFLEX shoe insoles and counters 


KIMSUL building and refrigerator insulation + and Cellulose Wadding specialties 
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